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For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 
Characteristics of Felix Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy. 
BY DR. HERMANN ZOPFF. 
(Concluded from p. 162.] 

Mendelssohn, in the sphere of Romantic Art, 
is an exceedingly characteristic manifestation. 
Earlier composers of genius, particularly Beet- 
hoven, are also Romanticists; but Beethoven 
especially was wise enough to merely touch upon 
the Romantic, merely use it as frame, as attract- 
ive background. After him the Romantic rose 
to the importance of a principle in Art; its hap- 
piest epoch dates, as I have said in the article on 
Weber, from the war of liberation and the na- 
tional feeling thereby awakened. Korner, Weber 
and Tieck, especially the last two, not to reckon 
the plastic artists of that epoch, reaped in it their 
richest laurels. But they themselves, still more 
their followers, lived full soon to see the fading 
of a principle not rooted permanently in life ; 
and the best evidences of this were the later per- 
formances of Mendelssohn and Tieck, and the 
experiences they had to undergo in a life from 
which they became unconsciously alienated, on 
account of its continual change of form. Men- 
delssohn became, like the rest, a necessity to the 
people of that time; he, of the Berlin professors’ 
coterie, naturally became the Berlin professors’ 
composer. Their clique, (and what class in Ber- 
lin does not form a clique, each split up again 
into little, often sharply distinct, subdivisions !) 
gave him, so to say, their consecration, created 
his fame, set him forth as their own product, as 
the representative of their views and achieve- 
ments, rivalled the fine ladies’ world ia making 
his life pleasant as possible, and thus became in a 
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great degree guilty of the still-stand in his devel- 
opment. 

Mendelssohn’s amiability, his inclination to 
gratify if possible the darling wish of every one, 
was naturally in many ways abused. As a most 
remarkable instance I will here adduce only the 
composition of the Greek choruses of Sophocles, 
without inquiring who gave him the chief impulse 
to attempt it. Suffice it to say, the amiable Men- 
delssohn, when some, one suggested the banishing 
of the clarinets from his church music, as being a 
too sensual and un-Protestant instrument, not 
only declared his readiness to do so, but consumed 
much time in preliminary studies to that end, 
under the direction of the famous antiquarian, 
Prof. Béckh. People were in raptures, pro- 
nounced the music truly classical, and performed 
it everywhere, intoxicated with its beauty. 

Not to discuss the question whether the muse 
of Mendelssohn was fitted, by its peculiar devel- 
opment, to make a music to Sophocles, neither he 
nor any one of all those high and learned gentle- 
men inspired with the idea of dragging the an- 
tique upon our smooth-planed boards, considered, 
on the one hand, the heaven-wide difference 
between the music of the ancients and our Art, 
nor, on the other hand, how music, according to 
our present conception of it, can only operate in 
a field which belongs chiefly to the sphere of 
feeling, or which always includes that as a bridge 
to the realm of thought. Now look at the Greek 
choruses in this regard. They are almost alto- 
gether didactic, meditative and descriptive. You 
hear, perhaps, a pair of flutes, like train-bearing, 
liveried servants ; but a composer who is all aglow 
with musical truth and feeling is fairly cast upon 
the sands here with his feelings ; indeed the lan- 
guage of the choruses is so much music in itself, 
the few passages which admit of situations are so 
executed, that the music cannot develop itself 
without becoming tedious. In fact dhere was 
nothing left, but to_raise one’s self upoma very _ 
high colliarunie, and, quite unconcerned about | 
the good lessons which the chorus gives, about 
the cities it describes, to walk in with pathetic 
gravity and friendly smiles, and compose a music, 
to which, it is to be hoped, some day, after the 
passion for the antique has died out, a suitable 
text will be appended. That such music may be, 
notwithstanding, splendid, thrilling, genial, is 
quite obvious. 

Moreover I hold it indispensably necessary to 
warn those who study Mendelssohn, against 
weaknesses in declamation, melody and rhythm, 
also owing to the same still-stand in the develop- 
ment of his powers. One likes to sing-his pieces, 
and yet one is soon weary of most of his choruses. 
How comes that? His melodies are attractive, 





melting, languishing. His description is exceed- 
ingly fine, noble and sensible, for the most part 
true; but the rhythm is often lame in the cho- 
ruses, and the frequent succession of tones of 
equal length is what old experience proves the 
voice cannot easily sustain. Moreover he often 
strikes repeatedly upon the same tone in pitch; 
this too is wearisome, though lower tones are in- 
termingled. In the declamation of single sylla- 
bles he frequently, like Weber and other greater 
masters, leaves us in the lurch. Only Gluck in 
the French, Handel in the English, Bach in the 
German, can be relied on here. From alltié 
other vocal composers you have to take into 
the bargain much which has not any motive ; for 
instance, short syllables upon a suddenly high 
tone. As here is not the place to write a treatise 
upon singing declamation, I refer the reader to 
Marx’s Theory of Composition. 

I must be pardoned this, to many, perhaps, 
harsh, but certainly candid exposition; above all, 
let the reader banish all suspicion that I am 
seeking to disparage the great and imperishable 
merits, the truly genial achievements of this 
nevertheless great artist. Let him see nothing 
in it but the performance of a duty, which the 
writer upon Art owes to society, namely, th 
rendering the judgment clearer and more unso- 
phisticated about an Art sustained by men (and 
not by demi-gods); and for this reason I must 
add, by way of further exposition and jltifica- 
tion of the Romantic, and for the especial benefit 
of artists, this hint: that Mendelssohn surrendered 
himself to a far more strongly marked senti- 
mentality than Weber, and that he thus became 
the consecrated leader and example to a more 
and more sickly tendency, much relished by that 
portion of society whom the long peace had cor- 
rupted, but avoided by the yet sound kernel, like 
any other feeble, over-spiced or sweetened dish. 

Few persons occupy themselves with the future 
enough to be able to infer it in some measure 
| from the present, or still more truly, from the 


‘past. It remains therefore for the future to de- 


cide, from the whole course of events, upon the 
justness of such criticism; for it is hardly possible 
for most men to tear themselves free from preju- 
dices and habits, from their unthinking and be- 
lieving reverence for the judgment of some ruling 
caste of artists or of writers; they are most par- 
tial to those artists, who offer them the most ma- 
terial for losing themselves in a certain chiaro- 
oscuro of thought and feeling. Hen 
must decide whether the Romantic 
tined as a principle to work out great results, oF» 
whether it must fall back to the place assigned it 
by the great classic masters. But Art itself is 
brought nearer and nearer to actual life, from 
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which it has stood too remote to do it all the glo- 
rious service, to which such celestial agency is 
called. 


The true Musical Amateur. 
BY H. F. CHORLEY. 


The first duty which Amateurs owe to the art 
of music is to comprehend it. By this I do not 
mean merely that they must be able to read the 
characters, to understand the terms and the 
general rules of practice, and to sing, or perform 
with a certain degree of skill upon one or more 
instruments; these I consider as merely the first 
elements of the education of an Amateur. It is 
by aiming at nothing more than this, and con- 
sequently by vying with professed musicians in a 
branch in w sch they are sure to be inferior, that 
Amateurs have brought their name into occasional 
ridicule and contempt. ‘The very term Amateur, 
interpreted merely as a performer, implies inferi- 
ority. 

I would not be understood as depreciating or 
undervaluing such performances; on the contrary, 
I esteem them among the most precious ornaments 
of life, and as adding infinite grace and elegance 
to the domestic circle. But I would make this 
distinction; that the performances of musical 
Amateurs, both instrumental and vocal, while they 
contribute largely to the happiness and refinement 
of life, and on this account are of inestimable 
yalue, still they are not likely in any direct or 

er manner to enlarge the sphere, or to raise 
standard of music, considered purely as an 
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While, therefore, it is to be recommended to 
the Amateur, both for his own comfort and that of 
his friends, to become as skillful a performer as his 
circumstances will allow, and above all, to be 
thorough in whatever practice he may acquire, it 
still seems this is not his peculiar duty; he is 
called to a higher and more important sphere; he 
is to be the judge, critic and arbiter of Music, 
viewed in the broadest sense as one of the fine 
arts. The judgment of Amateurs with regard to 
musical compositions and performances is of the 
highest consequence. For though we grant that 
the great Masters of the Art, the Mozarts, Han- 
dels and Beethovens, in their compositions, obey 
only the inward voice of genius, and write simply 

ive utterance to the art which lies within them, 
still I would ask, for whom exists the whole vast 
ee of music which the civilized world has 
placed in array? for whom are opera-houses 
reared? for whom their long train of dependents 
maintamed ? for whom are choirs educated? in a 
word, for whom first of all is music written and 
performed? I answer, for musical Amateurs: 
with them lies the jurisdiction in the empire of 
music; to them the appeal is made; to them, the 
composer and the performer equally look for 
sympathy, remuneration and fame. 

In the first place, then, the Amateur must 
become familiar with music as a science; for 
without this he can never duly appreciate it as an 
art. He'must know enough of the science of 
harmony to be aware of the vast and apparently 
endless combination of sounds. It generally 
requires a less tutored ear to perceive and enjoy 
melody, or the air, than to distinguish the richn 
of harmonic chords. But the ear of the Amateur 
must become accustomed to the latter. if he would 
be able to distinguish between truly fine composi- 
tions and the flimsy, but perhaps more popular 
woes Pong of ephemeral writers. Without a 

nowledge of harmony and some comprehension 
of the beautiful science of modulation, and an ear 
accustomed to its changes, it is impossible that the 
works of the great masters should be duly appre- 
ciated. 

I do not mean, by these remarks, to recommend 
the study and practice of the science of music as 
an ultj object. The science is chiefly valu- 
und, or frame-work, of the art: it 
e peffection of music what anatomy is to 
ulpture, or painting: what the skeleton is to the 
full-rounded, glowing, living form: and he who 
rests contented with the science alone, is no wiser 
than the sculptor who should expect to fashion a 
















statue out of a pile of dry bones. Yet I believe 
that this mistake, with regard to music, is not 
seldom made. I have heard performances of con- 
siderable pretension, in which it was obvious that 
no idea whatever pervaded the piece, and that it 
was nothing but a tissue of learned chords and 
modulations—the very pedantry of music. And 
the performer appeared to me about as judicious 
as the public speaker who should attempt to en- 
tertain his audience by reading the dictionary to 
them. I have listened to preludes and voluntaries 
which sounded like a lecture on the geology of 
music, illustrated by specimens of primary forma- 
tions and organic remains. J] have seen com- 
positions which were written apparently only to 
terrify the performer, with their chromatic horrors 
—a burying ground, where the ghosts of‘departed 
chords and staves were gibbering, and through 
which Musical Science seemed to stalk at large— 
an animated skeleton, in the midst of a howling 
wilderness of demi-semi-quavers. 

This is not music, but only a parade of the 
foundation and framework of the art. Let the 
Amateur descend to view the massive rocks and 
walls on which the temple 1s reared; let him study 
their wonderful arrangement, the skill of their 
contrivance, the eternity which is pillared in their 
strength: but let him never mistake the founda- 
tion for the aerial and sublime superstructure with 
its infinite array of ornament. its heaven-pointing 
spires, and its magical proportions. 

In the second place, the Amateur must compre- 
hend music as an art: he must be able to measure 
its compass—to understand its richness, variety 
and power: what are the legitimate precincts, 
where are the limits of its capacities? A scientific 
party have lately sounded the depth of the 
Atlantic, and the exploring lead has at last found 
a resting place beneath the great deep. But who 
has yet fathomed the depths of music ? who can 
say what treasures yet lie undiscovered and 
unrecked of within its mysterious caves and cells? 
As the penetrating search of the composer draws 
forth its riches one by one from their resting- 
places, the Amateur must examine, and appreciate 
them, and fix their relative value. All honor be 
given to the genius which discovers them: to the 
composer belong the toil, the reward, the glory ; 
the Amateur can but assign to the glittering gems 
and pearls their place in the casket, or the diadem. 

The peculiar province of the Amateur, there- 
fore, is the theory of music; a comprehensive 
knowledge of the capacities and the legitimate 
sphere of the art; a taste cultivated to the highest 
degree; and a judgment unbiased by local pre- 
judices, and free from the influence of any par- 
ticular school. In this way, far more than by any 
performance, or composition of his own, must the 
Amateur expect to exert a salutary influence upon 
the art. 

The Amateur should be, if I may use the ex- 
 whonay a classical musician; that is, he should 

ecome familiar, either through his own study, or 
by a constant attendance on the performance of 
professors, with the whole literature of music ; he 
must, as far as possible, be acquainted with the 
“age om compositions of all the great Masters; 

e should recognize the style of each; compare, 
contrastyiand assign their relative merit. ‘To the 
cultivated mind this study opens a vast field for 


|} investigation and thought. Music, as embodied in 


the writings of the various Composers, approaches 
nearer to literature than any other art; and pre- 
sents to the scholar a subject for study, in many 
respects analogous to the study of language and 
poetry. The various kinds of music correspond 
to the various branches of poetry, the Lyric, 
Dramatic, Elegiae and Festive. There is the 
Opera, more simple in its plot, less rapid, perhaps, 
and less rich in the ideas it conveys, than the 
Drama, but more complete and perfect in its 
representation and expression, and traversing the 
whole reach of human passion. There is the song, 
now sparkling with the champaigne vivacity of 
Beranger, now intoxicating with the melody of 
Goethe; sounding out the trumpet-call of Burns, 
or gracefully wearing the flowery wreath of Moore. 
The Oratorio, in its stately march and grand 
descriptions, embodying some progressive story, 
with its hymns and choruses, which rival the 





musical Epic. The sonata, with its delightful 
changes and modulations, thrilling with some 
exquisite melody, or bursting forth into wild and 
passionate strains, or rolling on in a stately flood 
of harmony, reminds us of the noble stanzas of 
Gray, or Pope. The magical rhythm of the 
Waltz. the most perfect and the most captivating 
form which music can assume, finds its type only 
in a few and rare strains in the odes of Horace, 
the sonnets of Petrarch, or Shakspeare, and 
occasional passages in Schiller, in Campbell, 
Moore, or Byron. 

But to the cultivated student of the art, music, 
while this analogy is supported, seems in one 
respect to transcend all literature. It is an uni- 
versal language. Here then, it presents a variety 
and richness of character which are denied to the 
literature of any single language. In the creation 
of musical literature, the great writers of all coun- 
tries have thought in the same language—a lan- 
guage of sufflcient power, compass and flexibility 
to give utterance to all the various ideas suggested 
both by individual and national difference of 
character. In the study of music, therefore, the 
Amateur holds direct intercourse with the mighty 
geniuses of every land: the misty veil of trans- 
lation is never interposed between his mind and 
theirs: he meets them face to face: he converses 
with them in his own native tongue. He is then 
enabled to comprehend, enjoy, and compare the 
efforts of genius in this branch in all civilized 
lands: he no longer finds himself limited by 
boundary lines, by rivers, or mountains, which 
place the limits to language. As a musician, he 
becomes a citizen of the world: every where at 
home: every where addressed in his mother 
tongue. It is the duty of the Amateur to avail 
himself of these great advantages—to become a 
critic in a more extended sense than the literary 
reviewer, or historian. It is his high privilege, 
and he should not neglect it, to read, compare, 
and appreciate the literature of the whole world, 
as embodied in one rich and copious language. 


“Punch” on Fashionable Musical Parties. 


From my own social experience I should be 
inclined to say that “‘a little music”—like “ a little 
knowledge”—is “ a dangerous thing.” I suppose 
we shall all agree that of the many varieties of 
the evening-party-punishment, none can well be 
more severe than that to which one is sentenced 
by a card, with the apparently innocent word 
“ Music” at the bottom of it. Let me enumerate 
the different inflictions of social torture included 
in this insidious dissyllable. 

Imprimis. It means crowding four hundred 
people, of both sexes and all ages, into a space 
sufficient to accommodate about half the number. 

Secondly. It means that all these four hundred 
unfortunates are to be planted in chairs, so placed, 
that not one of the four hundred can get up 
without disturbing all the rest—like Wordsworth’s 
cloud, the mass must “ move all together, if it 
move at all.” 

Thirdly. It means, either, enduring trash vocal 
or crash instrumental, which it is pure waste of 
time, and degradation of human ears, to listen to, 
ty) 





r, 

Fourthly. Hearing sweet melodies and noble 
harmonies under conditions of discomfort and 
distraction, which utterly destroy the exquisiteness 
of the one, and the grandeur of the other. 

Fifthly. It means conversation prevented. 

Sixthly. It means confining one’s view of the 
ladies to their back-hair, or the floral and legu- 
minous ornaments which embellish the female 
nugue now-a-days. 

Seventhly. It implies. in nine cases out of ten, 
an insufferable display either of amateur impu- 
dence. or artistic mediocrity. ' 

Eighthly. It shows John Bull in some of his 
most offensive phases of snobbishness and purse- 
pride. 

Ninthly. It is tedious. 

Tenthly. It is costly. : 

And to conclude, it encourages bad music; 
keeps up the mischievous delusion that the English 
are a musical nation; and brings over annually 
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to these shores a set of impudent and incapable 
pretenders, who degrade a divine art, and laugh 
at the British beard. Music! This a musical 
wb These four hundred bored, blaseé, over- 

eated, over-crowded, sufferers—and at the upper 
end of the room that knot of dark-whiskered, 
blue-chinned, black-moustached, short-cropped 
men—looking like the lately discharged cargo of 
a continental convict-ship—and that cluster of 
hard-featured, hollow-eyed, foreign women, en- 
trenched behind the rampart of an Erard’s or 
Broadwood’s grand pianoforte, much bethumped 
by the long-haired ‘Teutonic or Gallic, or Italian 
accompanyist, at a pound for the evening, and 
refreshments! No, you deceive yourself, Mr. 
Bull. This is not music. What musical appre- 
ciation there may be in this audience—what 
musical utterance there may be in the soul, or 
throat, or fingers of these vocalists or instrument- 
alists—finds no outlet in this place under these 
conditions. The man who bought Punch from 
the puppet-show-man and thought he would 
squeak and speak, and break everybody’s head, 
without the ingenious artist in the show-box, was 
not more out in his calculation than any Lord 
Duke of Drearycourt, or His Grace the Marquis 
of Carabas, or Mr. Moneypenny, the great City 
capitalist, when he hires Herr Blausenbalg, and 
Signor Squallini, and Signor Danari Guadagna, 
at ten guineas per song, in the expectation of 
getting music out of them. These people have a 
contempt for their magnificent employer, as they 
sit there, in their scornful isolation behind the 
grand piano. Their music ought to translate itself 


sovereigns. “ Sing a Song of Sixpence,” is the 
motto of both employers and employed. They 
give their notes in exchange for yours. Hear 


them talk of England; they are at no pains to 
conceal their contempt for every thing in and 
about the country—but its guineas; and you have 
no right to blame them. You buy their songs, 
just as you buy your pine-apples, and your plate 
and your pictures; because opera singers and 
pine-apples, and plate and pictures, are types and 
symbols of wealth and consequence. 

There have been times when England was 
musical; but they came long before the epoch of 
operas, and nobility’s concerts, and “ musical 
evenings.” Those were the days of good Queen 
Bess, when scarce a man or woman, high or low, 
but could bear a part in glee or madrigal or part- 
song—when in manor, and farm, and village ale- 
house, and rustic church, cunningly blended voices 
went up continually, “in linked sweetness long 
drawn out”—when the maiden of high degree 
sang at her virginals or lute, the minstrel at the 
market-cross to his viol or crowd, the milk-maid 
to the birds over her pail—when music was a part 
of every man’s education and of every woman's 
accomplishment. 

You musical! You might as well call the 
Mussulman fond of dancing, when he hires his 
troop of Alméhs, or Ghawazies, or the Hindoo, 
with his Nautch-girls rattling their bangles before 
his lazy eyes. 

There can be no music on these terms of a 
crowded and uncomfortable audience in front of 
the piano, and a batch of hired singers, sulky and 
separate behind it. It is at best a weary, dreary 
serving up of operatic scraps—a meal of musical 
broken meat, flung as contemptuously to those 
who sit down to it, as the orts of yesterday's table 
are flung to a crowd of beggars at a rich man’s 
door. Music demands for its real enjoyment, 
ample room, silence, general intercommunion of 
performers and listeners. It is the most social and 
select of all amusements, in its minor forms. In 
its grander ones it is the most passionate of all 
utterances of emotion, or the most sublime and 
awful of all acts of worship. 

_ 1 understand a part-song of Master Willbye’s 
in Elizabethan days. 1 understand the Vine- 
dressers’ Chorus in an Italian grape-ground. I 
understand the rude round in the forecastle of an 
Indiaman, or the chant that times the heaving of 
the anchor in a North country coaster. I under- 
stand the lyrical swing and passion of the Opera, 
heard from a curtained-box, with room for one’s 
legs, and a pleasant companion opposite. I 





—both for them and for you—into the clink of ' 





understand the Hundredth Psalm, rung from the 
thousand children’s throats under the dome of St. 
Paul’s. I understand Beethoven at Exeter Hall, 
or Handel at the Crystal Palace. All these are 
music. But I do not, and I pray Heaven, I never 
may understand, your drawing-room concerts. 
There is weariness in them: there is vanity in 
them: there is money-power in them. But music 
there is not. 





Now, remember, nothing distinguishes great 
men from inferior men more than their always, 
whether, in life or art, knowing the way things are 
going. Your dunce thinks they are standing still, 
and draws them all fixed; your wise man sees the 
change or changing in them, and draws them so 
—the animal in its motion, the tree in its growth, 
the cloud in its course, the mountain in its wearing 
away. Try always whenever you look at a form, 
to see the lines in it which have had power over 
its past fate, and will have power over its futurity. 
Those are its awful lines; see that you seize on 
those, whatever else you miss.— RUSKIN. 


—_— ee 
Madame Lagrange. 
A correspondent of the New York Tribune, under 
date of Aug. 26, writes from Newport as follows: 


T am going to write you about Mme. Lagrange. 
Faites attention—I may say something good.— 
Don't expect mé, however, to discourse about her 
organ, her register, her delivery, and other terms 
in which some writers of the present day take 
delight. How would you like it, if I should un- 
dertake to describe the oratory of Mr. Everett, 
for example, and should say that his participles 
were all perfect, his conjunctions well-placed. and 
his use of the noun-substantive highly grammati- 
cal and laudable? “ Away with your grammar,” 
you would say; “give us the impression of the 
thing.” Yet this simply corresponds with the 
jargon of your musical critics. “ Give us the im- 

ression,”—ay, there’s the thing; they have no 
impression to give, and therefore fall into ped- 
antry. The jewel being wanting, as it were, they 
show us the rubbish of the mine, to make us un- 
derstand that it is a mine—ay, and a very deep 
one. 

I met this estimable lady and inestimable song- 
bird on the Western waters last spring. Her 
travelling retinue consisted of a soprano, a tenor, 
a baritone, a pianist, parrot, mocking-bird, one 
husband, and three dogs. I found her grave, 
modest and sensible, with an artist's enthusiasm 
for the best things, and acknowledgment of those 
less good. In Cincinnati I heard her admirable 
voice, which seemed to have in it pleasant sou- 
venirs of the Cuban climate, in which she win- 
tered last year.. In strong contrast with her 
Western audience, she seemed a vision of the 
dignity and elegance of Art. She has scattered 
her sweet notes, like seeds of beauty and civiliza- 
tion, through the wilds of the Far West. Let us 
hope that the harvest for her and for others shall 
be golden in all kinds. And now she will sing 
in Newport. In this congress of follies and fash- 
ionables, she, having a true message to deliver, 
shall stand in the midst, commanding all ears. 
Now, stupid Public, go to hear her. Put on your 
fine things, not to illustrate yourselves, but to do 
her honor. 

Don't hug the illusion that you patronize her. 
She has what is inestimable, and you have only 
money, which is good, attention, which is better. 
Don’t make sitting impossible, either, with your 
crinolines, nor hvaring uneasy with your chit-chat 
and flutter. Let your rampant splendors. be 
hushed a little by what is truly tender and touch- 
ing. Forget the hair-dresser a little—let the 
dancing-master escape your memory. Hear the 
true master, and the lyre whose sympathetic 
strings connect age with age, and 

From this meditated diatribe | awoke in the 
concert-room ; but it was not, as I had hoped, the 
concert of Madame de Lagrange. That lady is 
still closeted with the mocking-bird. The pair 
keep their own counsel, and whether she is teach- 
ing the mocking-bird, or the mocking-bird is 
teaching her, doth not yet appear. Doubtless 








their conversation is in heaven. At this concert, 
however, which is a concert and ball, she appears, 
and is, we think, the most elegant person present. 
The effect of her rich dress is heightened by a 
cloak or mantle of enviable lace—a capo d’opera, 
of Brussels workmanship. Her jewels are superb. 
Her bearing presents the rare combination of 
modesty and self-possession. ‘he whole assem- 
blage seems brightened when she has entered 
and taken her place. Why is this? ‘There are 
many younger and handsomer persons present. 
Yes: but let me whisper a word in your ear, my 
pretty little friends. Belles are common enough, 
but a femme d’élite is not found every day. 

But I must speak of the music, which is wholl 
instrumental, not ill-selected, and perfectly well 
performed. First comes the Miserere from Verdi’s 
“ Trovatore,” which | heretically enjoy—the oboe 
rendering the tenor solo delightfully, and the 
best flute straining its sweetness to emulate the 
Elvira, who is present. Then comes Schubert’s 
“ Praise of Tears,” a deep, heart-broken melody, 
which does not dispose one for dancing. A polka 
follows, however, a set of Styrian airs, not the 
prettiest, and a hideous introduction and chorus, 
by Wagner. The concert is at an end—the 
benches are cleared away, and the hall fills with 
ball-dressed fair ones, and the regular work of 
the evening begins. 

Do not fear; I am not going to describe it. 
Why should I? It is only the ordinary succes- 
sion of dances, closed by the inevitable German. 
Neither does the assemblage demand any special 
attention. It seems to us to-night only powdered 
with elegance, and that but slightly. Some of 
the right ones are here, doubtless; among others, 
a choice deputation of the nice girls of Boston ; 
but many look as if they should have business 
elsewhere. There are women who would seem 
never to have been ina ball-room before, and 
who don’t know what to do with their heads, not 
being accustomed to use them, or their feet— 
Your correspondent makes thereon this sage re- 
flection: Money can buy horses, but millions can- 
not buy a carriage. Our New Yorkers deserve 
a under this head, and coach it in their 

oops best of any. \ 





Hints to Musical Misses. 
[From the Englishwoman’s Review.] 

Of course in this wondrous age pf ours every- 
body is expected to sing scientifically, and to play, 
moreover, upon some musical instrument. You 
are, therefore, almost sure to be called upon for a 
specimen of your abilities at every party you 
attend. When asked, comply at once; by so 
doing any error you may make will be the more 
readily overlooked. One apology such as this— 
“I will readily comply with your wishes, but I 
must claim your extremest indulgence,” is worth 
more than a bushel of those stereotyped excuses 
which affected young ladies are always well 
supplied with. If you sing, do so without grimaces. 
A really simple thing to do, a thousand tongues 
will answer. A very powerful contradiction 
appears, however, in the fact that many of our 
greatest, or at any rate most popular, singers, pull 
shocking fates while charming the spell bound 
audiences with their silvery tones. Put a looking- 
glass beforé you when you are singing at home, 
and you will scarce credit that that smiling, dim- 

led face could ever have looked so crabbed. 
ractise your voice three or four times daily, not 
longer than a quarter of an hour each time. As 
to what to practise, I should recommend scales, 
to the syllable “ Ah,” and secondly, songs, which 
must be good. In your choice, steer clear of that 
palsied, lackadaisy rubbish which now floods 
every sentimental cabinet. Handel, Beethoven 
and Mendelssohn, are not yet exhausted, and 
when they are, the roll of illustrious names is not 
small. Sing words the import of which you know, 
whether they be Italian, English or French, which 
for singing purposes I thus rank in order. Enun- 
ciate as you would in speaking, being careful to 
ut out the lips for o's and oo’s, to have a mouth 
in a smiling position for ah’s, and the lips and 
teeth properly closed for e’s and all such closed 
tones. Sing with freedom and true expression, 
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the former obtain by diligent practice, and the 
latter by a proper appreciation of the words. Do 
not breathe audibly, nor imitate the duck in the 
storm, by turning up the whites of your eyes. 
Attempt nothing m a mixed company but what 
you are perfect in, and perform all from memory, 
which, if a poor one, you can improve by exer- 
cising more freely. It is improving to attend 
carefully to the execution of the great artists ; 
you get by so doing notions of style, which might 
otherwise never enter your mind. Accompany 
yourself at the piano, if possible, for it is seldom 
you meet with another person who feels the mu- 
sic as pe do yourself. If you join in a duet, be 
careful not to drown your fellow singer, and do 
not indulge in florid passages, to the detriment of 
both music and singer. If you have the slightest 
cold cease your daily practice ; and if you wish 
to rid yourself of a hoarseness, take a little rum 
with the drippings from bacon in it (infallible), 
and talk very little. (There ladies, what do you 
think of those two remedies ?) 

If you play, do so without exaggerated motions. 
Sit gracefully, but not stiffly ; sufticiently high to 
allow your fore-arm to incline downwards from 
the elbow to the keys. Keep your hands in a 
rounded position from the wrist, and never let 

our thumb fall below the key-board. Use. cs 
ingly the pedals, for they are better left alone 
than wrongly used. Banish that engulphing 
thought which swells the ambitious bosom of 
many a brilliant player of the present day, and 
which (there is every prospect of seeing realized) 
will lead them to victory, namely, the surpassing 
of Anderson and Bosco in feats of legerdemain. 
Music it is not, and every devout worshipper of 
Apollo will not let petitions and anathemas suf- 
fice, but will put a shoulder to the wheel to up- 
root it. Do not attempt to scramble’over every 
key the ‘ron possesses in less time than it would 
take a phlegmatic man to sneeze in, nor yet tor- 
ture the poor keys after the fashion of a Ruben- 
stein. Give me a legato « Lied” of Mendelssohn, 
or a refined accumulation of heaven-born chords 
of Beethoven, to all the double-dotted semiquaver 
“splash” of a thousand Rubinsteins. Play nothing 
in public but what you are sure of. Confidence 
is one-half the playing. A sure way of getting 
this is by playing as often as convenient before a 
few select friends at home; there you have an 
opportunity to detect weak points. These you 
should build 7 into strong ones by incessant 
application. thing will be done without this, 
you may depend. ‘he best way to conquer 
difficulties is to meet them boldly, attack them, 
and conquer them. 

Yesterday the writer practised ten hours, two 


of which were spent upon a single phrase about 


two lines long. Commence your practice with 
scales every morning. (Pleasant!) This will 
supple the joints and invigorate them for what is 
to follow. ‘Three or four hours most masters ad- 
vise as the daily amount of work at the piano: 
but I find it an excellent plan to play till nature 
tells me stop. After your head has ceased to 
play, allow your fingers the same privilege, for if 
the head does not work with the fingers, it is but 
waste of time to remain at the piano. Be careful 
to sit with an erect back, as round shouldered 
players are by no means uncommon. 

I should be very sorry to make a slave of any 
lady ; but experience has taught me that to play 
in any sort of a passable manner, long, diligent 
and careful practice is indispensable.—J. a. 'r. 





From my Diary, No. 11. 


Aug. 7.—It is a right good thing to travel, even 
when one does not go far or see anything astonishing. 
Now, on this day I travelled to Worcester, and spent 
the day in the said city. Of course I say nothing of 
the kind reception accorded me by strangers—almost 
—nor of the ride during which I saw for the first time 
how pleasantly the heart of the Commonwealth is 
situated. Such are private matters. But I saw the 
new Hall, and diarize about it in the hope of clearing 
my conscience, if the Worcester folks commit that 
unpardonable musical sin, now in prospect, and that 
is to shut up their new organ, when they get it, in the 


deep niche behind those two Grecian pillars. Good 
people, do take warning from the Tremont Temple 
hall in Boston, and not ruin the effect of your instru- 
ment by shutting it up, where its tones will be muffled 
and its effect spoiled. Bring a little common sense 
to bear and so place your organ that it shall roll its 
tones full, clear and unbroken into the noble hall you 
have built, so that it may seem to be filled with and 
vibrate to the sound. Do not follow bad examples, 
but rather set a good one. 

9th.—What a pleasant Sunday at Northampton! 
Unexpected meeting with some friends, expected 
meeting with others, joyous meeting with both; and 
Monday a quiet ride to sleepy old Hadley, with its 
streets so wide that it takes fifteen minutes to tele- 
graph across them, and when the people cross to take 
tea with their neighbors, they start in the morning 
and carry a cold dinner to eat on the way! Inthe 
evening we had Beethoven’s Adagios and Andantes 
on the piano-forte, and blessed the deaf man anew 
for having lived and written ! 

11th.—Journeyed onward, following the Connecticut 
to the northward, with surprise to find it so beautiful, 
and when I passed away from the Green Mountain 
ranges, catching their outline in the distance, I had 
to wonder that the descriptions I had heard and read 
of them fell so far short of their real beauty. Tired, 
sleepy and faint for food, late in the evening I entered 
the boat to cross the St. Lawrence. That glorious 
river! How it sparkled as its rapid volume rolled 
onward, carrying news of the mountains and plains of 
the far West to the ocean! These mighty waters had 
washed the shores of Lake Superior—my fairy land— 
they had sung the tune, to the accompaniment of the 
solemn pines and the lively aspens, which I still re- 
member so delightedly, as it sang me to sleep on the 
bed of boughs, beneath our tent, the bright fire shin- 
ing in, and the moon looking down, doubly brilliant 
in that transparent atmosphere. These waters here 
and there had borne the light canoe, but alas! rarely, 
for now they are vexed by the white man’s keels, and 
the red man has almost disappeared with his frail 
bark vessel. How these waters laughed as they came 
plunging down the rapids at the Sault Ste. Marie, and 
tossed the few fishermen that still linger there! Then 
they wound their way among the 25,000 islands in the 
farther part of Huron, and laving the glorious isle of 
Mackinaw, moved majestically onward until they lost 
themselves in the intricate passages of the St. Clair 
marshes. But at length they gathered again and 
swept on, rejoicing in their course, by Detroit, bear- 
ing a nation’s commerce, through Erie, and dived 
deep from the brink of Niagara. No wonder they 
roared there, as they took their awful plunge, and 
hurried away afterward, shrinking, and swelling, and 
tossing their white caps, bewildering themselves in 


the whirlpool, and only regaining their composure 


again in the calm expanse of Ontario. Among the 
thousand isles they made their devious way, and so 
down rapids and through deep channels they have 
come hurrying on towards their eternity, the ocean. 
And here I cross them, with the lights of Montreal 
growing each moment more distinct, as the strong 
engine smiles at their power and carries the boat 
bravely across their bosom. 

And in Montreal a week was passed. When Sun- 
day came again the deep boom of the great bell called 
me to the Parish church—erroneously called the 
Cathedral. In some respects it is a fine charch. On 
the main floor and in its two galleries there are in the 
aggregate seats for 10,000 persons. Some of my com- 
panions seemed strangely impressed with it. I found 
it, however, a poor specimen of architecture, if for no 
other reason, for this, that the nave is too wide for its 
height, and the vaultings not lofty enough, giving one 
rather the idea of the arch of a huge bridge, than of 
the heaven-seeking vaulted ceiling of a Cathedral. 
The numerous paintings are tawdry and bad. The 
boy choir was not to be compared with that which 
sang in Boston last spring; their music was of the 
florid style of the French masses. The old Gregorian 
chants from the priests in the chancel were given ore 
rotundo, and sounded grandly through the broad 


spaces of the church. One of these chants only was 


to the unaccustomed ears of the multitude of strangers 
present that morning, ending on the fourth or fifth of 
the scale, with no organ cadence to change their char- 
acter. 

Another musical matter to be noted is the band of 
the 39th Regiment, now stationed at Montreal. This 
band was in the Crimea, where from casualties and 
sickness it lost fourteen members, whose places have 
been since supplied. We had music from this band 
at two grand entertainments, and one afternoon on 
St. Helen’s Island, and it was greatly admired, espe- 
cially by those of us whose ears are half ruined by our 
eternal brass. 

I fell into conversation with Mr. T. Sprake, the 
band-master, and obtained from him the following 
particulars. The band numbers 35 members, as fol- 
lows: 10 clarinets, 1 concert flute, 1 piccolo, 2 cornu- 
copions, 1 trumpet, 4 horns, 2 alt horns in B flat, 1 do. 
in E flat, 2 tenor trombones and 1 bass, 1 euphonium, 
4 bass, 1 bassoon, 1 large drum, 1 tenor do. and 1 side 
do., cymbals and triangles. 

At the first entertainment, they played the overture 
to “Semiramis,” a waltz, selection from Rossini’s 
“Donna del Lago,” Jullien’s American Quadrille, 
selections from ‘* William Tell,” &c. They play very 
well indeed, yet not with the nicety of the Prussian 
and, I think, of Dodworth’s bands—but the fact of 
having so many new members renders it hardly possi- 
ble to have it otherwise. 

The great hall in Bonsecours Market, where the 
entertainment was given, is a curious illustration of 
the effects of bad acoustical architecture. It is large 
enough to contain 8 or 10,000 people on the floor— 
but it is all length—being both narrow and low. The 
band was at one end of this long room, and the effect 
of its muffled tones, echoed and reverberated from all 
quarters, was curious enough—though not curiously 
musical. 

What a view that from Montreal mountain! Below, 
the city, the St. Lawrence for miles away on either 
hand, the flat country across the river, away to the 
Green and Adirondack mountains, which rise dark 
and beautiful in the horizon, and ships and steam- 
boats, and villages and farms, and old Frenchy spires, 
bright with tin, and flashing in the sun. I take the 
brow of the height to be some 550 to 600 feet above 
the river, and surely, not many elevations of this 
height give one so extensive a prospect. 

One day, in the rain, we spent in Quebec and riding 
out to the falls of Montmorenci—a party of five, car- 
riage $5, tolls another dollar, admission to the fall 26 
cents each! To my mind the Rhine can show hardly 
a scene equal to the view of Quebec from the Mont- 
morenci road—but then I love water so much! and 
what a noble flood here moves majestically along on 
its ceaseless course! It was our misfortune to have 
the distant mountains hidden by clouds, but the views 
we did get, at moments when the sun peeped out, 
were ravishing. The Rhine view which includes 
Ehrenbreitstein and Coblenz is petty in comparison 
with this, as the Rhine boats and steam vessels are 
petty in comparison with the noble vessels which lay 
at anchor in the St. Lawrence. Quebec is now one 
of the points to live forever in my memory. 

I am before my story, for before going down to 
Quebec, we had a delightful excursion a few miles up 
the river, to St. Ann’s, where Moore wrote: 

“ Faintly as tolls the evening chime.” 


Sweet, gentle scenery there, with an old French vil- 
lage half hidden in trees, from which a long tubular 
bridge spans the Ottawa. The half dozen brass in- 
struments and drums on board our steamboat fortu- 
nately could not murder the melody to which Moore 
wrote his song. 

23d.—Spent this Sunday in Burlington, Vt. In one 
of the churches heard a small organ very nicely played, 
and a couple of psalm tunes of the namby pamby 
order, with the sing-song rhythm, ppe ic Pr »ie 
in which the poor soprano singers labored in vain to 
keep within about an eighth to a quarter of a tone of 
the pitch. I wanted to trade my nerves for a set of 
leather strings. The girls were not to blame. Had 
they had a tune with a good flowing melody, they 








in our major scale, the others sounded oddly enough 


would have had no difficulty; but on such a warm 
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rainy morning, with nothing to assist them to keep in 
tune, in their long succession of common chords, no 
wonder they flatted. No man of taste would ever 
select such tunes, on account of their intrinsic mean- 
ness; no judicious leader, because such an one would 
know the extreme difficulty of singing such sort of 
things without losing pitch. Because such things 
are amazingly easy to read is no reason for supposing 
them easy to sing. The man should have known 
better. 

24th.—Came up Champlain in the steamboat Ame- 
rica. Mem. Another time take a lunch with me, for 
of all shameless extortions, the charge of half a dollar 
for what was jocosely called a dinner on that boat was 
the beater! I sat beside a young Englishman, and I 
could not tell whether his disgust or his amusement 
was the greater. Last year at this time he was enjoy- 
ing the good dinners of European travel, and what to 
make of this exhibition of meanness he did not know. 
He ordered a piece of roast beef, and after the black, 
greasy, minute piece of something to which that name 
was given came, I saw him turn it this way and that, 
and examine it curiously. I need not say he ate none 
of it. As for me, after picking what I could from 
some fish-bones, I called for some mutton, and there 
came back a “junk” of bone without meat and one 
grand kidney nicely garnished with the debris of the 
fish aforesaid! Pish! pshaw! a disgusting thing, the 
whole of it. One party who had tried what was called 
breakfast, rather than go to that table again, went 
through the day sustained only by some cake, which 
they luckily had with them. The boat is a nice one, 
and if you carry your own provisions you can spend a 
delightful day upon it. 

We crossed over from Ticonderoga in stages, two 
miles, to Lake George. I was not at all prepared, 
from what I had heard and read of it, for the very 
great beauty of the “Holy Lake.” It is a costly 
route to take in coming from Montreal, but certainly 
few journeys of like extent can show such an accu- 
mulation of beauties. We spent the night at a huge 
Caravansary on the site of old Fort William Henry. 
A band of four brass instruments discoursed sweet 





: nm, as we landed, and the same men played 
‘) stringed instruments with a piano-forte in the even- 
ing, for the people to dance. I do not dance, but I 
walked out and looked at the glorious waters and the 
dark mountains, and drank in full ering of ex- 
ceeding beauty. 
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Operatic Prospects.—The money “panic” 
and the crash of banks do not appear to cool 
men’s eager curiosity about the coming opera 
season. For many weeks the newspapers have 
teemed with hints of two great rival enterprises, 
each promising unknown delights. Of course 
in either case it is Italian opera. On the one 
hand, Mr. ULtmaN, acting as the agent of his 
associates and backers, Messrs. THALBERG and 
StRAKOSCH, has actually imported and had duly 
serenaded, posted and announced for Monday 
evening. Mile. or Mme. (accounts differ) Frez- 
ZOLINI. He has formally announced, too, the 
engagement of Herr Formers, the great basso; 
and it is rumored that he has secured Roger, 
the French tenor, (who carries the high C in his 
chest,) Gasster, LABocetTa, Parop1i, and 
others, with a German conductor, Herr An- 
SCHUETZ, who has a London as well as a conti- 
nental reputation, and who (it is said) will be 
occasionally relieved in that capacity by M. 
Vieuxtemps, the great violinist. This party 
has secured the New York Academy of Music 
from the first of this month. 











On the ather hand the rival party holds pos- 
session of the Academy in Philadelphia, the Bos- 
ton Theatre, the Broadway Theatre in New York, 
and the Tacon Theatre in Havana. Its heads 
are Mr. MARSHALL, lessee of the Broadway and 
of the Philadelphia Academy, and Mr. Barry, 
of our own Boston Theatre; with whom is leagued 
the indefatigable, the always “ruined,” always 
new and splendidly beginning Max MarerTzek. 
These, it is understood, have secured LAGRANGE, 
herself a host, besides retaining the chief stars of 
the last year’s company, including Mme. Gazza- 
NIGA, BriGNoLI, AmMopio, &c.; and it is confi- 
dently rumored that Max, who has been in Eu- 
rope, has succeeded in engaging Signors Tam- 
BERLIK, Roncont, TAGLIAFICO—great lights 
in the London lyric firmament — also RaMAs or 
Ramos (who is she?)—Berart, the French 
tenor who has so pleased the London critics this 
past summer,—and others. Also a famous Ballet 
company, of twenty-three principal artists, from 
Berlin; some say, the Ronzani ballet troupe from 
the Theatre Royal, Turin. 

But the best of all the rumors is that of a grand 
union of the two armies in one unitary triangular 
or quadrangular campaign, whereby three alter- 
nating courses of Drama, Opera and Ballet, shall 
sueceed each other at the three points, New 
York, Philadelphia, Boston—four, if we include 
Havana. Indeed this report is quite confidently 
repeated in careful quarters. The very magni- 
tude and unity of such a scheme commends it, 
and is one of the best guaranties of true success. 
It is said that Mr. Ullman, among his other gifts 
of “ management,” has that of knowing when his 
head is off, of seeing when the enemy are too 
strong for him; and that, finding himself limited 
to the New York Academy, with the other strong- 
holds oceupied against him, he has well nigh 
come to terms, happy to share the advantages 
possessed by Messrs. Barry & Marshall. Should 
this happy union come about, even if no more of 
the promised stars arrive, our three cities will 
enjoy in turn by far the finest operatic company 
ever yet heard in America. 4 

We trust all this is not mere talk; that this 
good time is coming ; ; although our experience as 
collector of musical news has not increased our 
confidenee in the thousand and one newspaper 
reports circulated by operatic managers and 


agents. They love to excite and mystify the 
public. They know that when they have kept us 


long on tip-toe for great feasts coming, we shall 
be fain to make the most of what we can get, on 
the principle that half a loaf is better than no 
bread, and that appetite awakened must seek 
some satisfaction. So it is with the multitude of 
men. We shall be glad to hear all these great 
singers; but shall be thankful for a good and 
complete combination of the force already in the 
country, provided it can be carried out on the 
broad and unitary plan above described. Here 
are singers enough; we are not so anxious that 
there shall be more, as we are to be assured that 
such rare quantity and quality of excellence shall 
not be all expended in singing nothing but J/ 
Trovatore and La Traviata all the time; for with 
all their means in London the past season they 
have done scarcely more. With so many fine 
sopranos, tenors, basses, shall we not not also hear, 
not only Don Giovanni, but the Nozze di Figaro, 
the “ William Tell,” nay why not the Orfeo, the 
Iphigenia, and other noble, wholesome works of 





Art so long excluded by the Verdi fashion? It 
is something to hear fine singers, but it is more, a 
thousand times more to be desired, to hear 
immortal music. Is not Shakspeare more than 
any actor ? 

But we are content to leave the question of the 
repertoire for time to settle, if we can only see 
this plan of embracing the three cities under one 
grand economy once realized. There is in such 
combined economy of means an essential element 
of permanence, which would ensure us in the 
long run a hearing of all the important lyric 
masterpieces of whatever school. And that it 
will be realized we find no inconsiderable ground 
of confidence in the connection of Mr. Manager 
Barry’s name with it. At all events, with or 
without the adhesion of the Strakosch-Ullmann 
party, his arrangements with Mr. Marshall are so 
complete as to “allow them jointly to present in 
the three cities very strong attractions in Drama, 
Opera and Ballet.” The Boston Theatre will 
open the season with dramatic performances next 
Monday evening. During the recess the theatre 
has been newly painted and ornamented; the 
walls of the auditorium have received a warmer 
color, brightened with gold, and the old gas sun- 
burner has been replaced by a new centre lamp, 
which hangs lower. The scale of prices, too, has 
been reduced, making the price of seats in’ the 
balcony fifty cents, the same as in the parquet and 
first circle; second circle 25 cents; gallery 15 
cents. “The stock company,” says the Advertiser, 
“includes of old acquaintances the Gilberts, 
Messrs. Curtis, Johnson, Donaldson, Howe, (who 
played at this theatre the first season,) and Geo. 
¢Andrews, the Yorkshireman of the old Tremont 
Theatre, Misses Emmons and Vernon, and Mrs. 
Abbott, formerly of Boston. The principal 
accessions to the masculine part of the company 
are Messrs. George Vandenhoff and Pope, who 
have been shining as “ stars” in California and at 
the West, the latter supporting Mrs. Julia Dean 
Hayne. The other new claimants for public favor 
will be Mr. Davidge, a, low comedian of good 
reputation, Miss Julia Manners from Liverpool, 
(on whom will fall the arduous duty of seeking to 
make good Mrs. John Wood's place in public 
esteem,) and Miss Lizzie Weston Davenport, a 
lady of great personal attractions and a very 
clever actress.” . 

Mr. Thomas Comer remains at the head of the 
orchestra, which will be equal in numbers and 
talent to that of the past year, and is one of the 
best regular theatre orchestras that we have ever 
heard. Among the eminent dramatic stars, who 
will appear at some time in the season, are Miss 
Charlotte Cushman, Miss Heron, Messrs. Charles 
Matthews, Edwin Booth, Forrest and others. 
The Ballet will commence in Philadelphia next 
week, and come round to usin due time. The 
Opera, it is presumed, will reach us by January 
or February; and while the Opera or Ballet are 
in Boston, the dramatic company of the Boston 
Theatre will — in se or New York. 


+ > 


Mlle. Erminie Frezzolini. 

The first appearance at the New York Acad- 
emy of Music of this celebrated prima donna, 
under the auspices of Messrs. Thalberg, Strakosch 
and Ullman, is announced for next Monday eve- 
ning. We have not seen a full account of her 
career; but by way of contribution to her “ ante- 
cedents,” we copy several notices of her first 
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appearances in London, at Her Majesty’s The- 
atre, during the operatic season of 1842. 


Beatrice di Tenda was revived on Tuesday 
evening, for the debut of Mme, Poggi Frezzolini, 
a lady whose success in the principal theatres of 
Italy has been most triumphant, and whose fame 
has long preceded here * * * 

Mme. Frezzolini’s performance was most une- 
salar: successful, though the effort of Tues- 

night was by no means a fair test of her 
ability ; for, during a large portion of the opera, 
she was evidently embarrassed by the novelty. of 
her situation; and if she won upon her auditors 
by that very unusual attribute of persons accus- 
tomed to such trying public demonstrations, she 
certainly left much of her merit yet to be appre- 
ciated. Mme. F. is of a pure and perfect school 
—she possesses a sweet high soprano voice, of 
extensive compass and unbroken register—her 
intonation is scrupulously correct, and her articu- 
lation distinct and finished. She may not be 
classed as a florid singer, for her organ does not 
appear to be very agile; and this, to our fancy, 
is a recommendation rather than a drawback; the 
brilliant singers who have lately reigned supreme 
amongst us having carried that art as far as it 
could go, and, we opine, much beyond what is 
rational or even pleasing. Hence we imagine, 
when this new candidate for public favor shall 
come to be better known and appreciated, her 
pure and impassioned style may work some con- 
siderable reform in our present somewhat vitiated 
public taste. Mme. Frezzolini has a fine person 
and expressive countenance, and her action, 
though perhaps a little too redundant, is graceful, 
and illustrative of the character she represents, 
and the situations into which it is thrown. Her 
latter scenes were most effective, and worthy of 
the encouraging applause she received—she was 
called for at the conclusion of the opera. We 
think we may safely augur for her a distinguished 
popularity ; and for the theatre, success and profit 
from her exertions.—Mus. World, April 28, 1842. 


Mme. Frezzolini, by her excellent performance 
of Tuesday evening. has fully confirmed the pre- 
vious favorable impression she had created ; her 
singing throughout was irreproachable, and her 
acting of the most impressive description. Her 
voice, which is perfect both in intonation and 
register, seems to be entirely at her disposal ; and 
she has acquired the happy wisdom to choose 
rightly where she should be florid, where decla- 
matory, and where pathetic, each of which she 

ives us by turns, with a freshness of organ and 
eeling truly captivating —Jbid. May 12. 


The seducingly mellow flavor of a ripe peach 
wins the taste back to pure and simple nature. 
—The performance of Mme. Frezzolini in Anna 
Bolena on Saturday and Tuesday last, has had a 
similar, effect—the less ornate,.and as we think, 
preferable modern style of Italian vocalization of 
which this artiste is so admirable a specimen, was 
completely triumphant over two of the most bril- 
liant audiences of the season ; and Mme. Frezzo- 
lini may at last congratulate herself on having 
made an impression on the English public which 
cannot be easily effaced. 

Anna Bolena is one of the happiest, perhaps 
the best, of Donizetti's numerous efforts; and the 
performance of Mme. Frezzolini in the heroine, 

ve to it a spring, freshness, and second youth— 
acting was full of intelligence, and her sing- 
ing most eloquent, touching and impressive — 
Rubini sustained his old and favorite part with 
his accustomed winning ability and effect, and 
Lablache personated the royal wife epicure with 
surprising truthfulness and potentiality. — Jbid. 
July 14. 

On Saturday evening, Mme. Frezzolini took 
her leave of an English audience in the role of 
Anna Bolena, and has certainly left an impres- 
sion of her talent, which will not be effaced ;— 
save that she labors too obviously in her perform- 
ance, and is apt to overstrain her beautiful and 
delicate voice, we think her entitled to higher 
praise than any vocalist who has been introduced 
to the English public during the present and sev- 
eral past seasons.—Jbid. July 21. 





Mario, Guasco, Persiani were, to use a hospital 
phrase, all down together. Whether they or any 
of them suffered from the Frezzolinian fever, we 
know not, but at last, Beatrice di Tenda was an- 
nounced, and Mme. Poggi (for that is Frezzolini’s 
real appellation) appeared. Again a bepuffed 
continental reputation proved injurious. Ferrara, 
Pisa, Bologna, Turin, Milan, Vienna, and Heaven 
knows how many other places, had been galvan- 
iezd by the illustrious soprano, but she did not 
electrify London. With a veice as light, or 
nearly as light as Sontag’s, she attempted the 
triumphs of Grisi, and took little by the motion. 
—London paper. Aug. 25. 


The Evening Post has received a communica- 
tion from Mr. Ullman respecting the paragraph 
about Mme. (or Mlle.?) Frezzolini which we 
copied last week from the London Atheneum. 
Mr. U. writes: 

You will have full opportunity to hear Frezzo- 
lini, whom I present as a star inferior to none 
and superior to nearly all that have appeared on 
this continent. Please not to forget that I brought 
here Sontag and Lagrange, and be sure that | 
possess sufficient amour propre not to engage, at 
a large salary, an artist who could not rank as 
high as these two great singers. 

The musical critic of the Atheneum is Mr. 
Chorley. who took considerable pains to get Mme. 
Caradori engaged by me. This did not suit my 
purpose, and I believe this article was dictated 
by some petty malice. 

We doubt not the American audiences will 
judge for themselves, without much regard to the 
age, past fame or antecedents of the singer; and, 
if they like her, will be quite glad to find Mr. 
Ullman’s second thought the best, although he 
did much depreciate the Frezzolini in the circu- 
lar with which he heralded his importation of 
LAGRANGE. 
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We accidentally omitted, in several late numbers, 
to credit the translation of Ferpinanp HI Lter’s 
admirable letters about the Festival at Aix la Cha- 
pelle, to the London Musical World... .A letter from 
London, from our old correspondent “ Trovator,” has 
reached*us just too late for insertion in this number ; 
it shall appear next week....The Promenade Con- 
certs at the Boston Music Hall are to wind up to- 
night with a monster concert by all the six bands 
combined, for the benefit of the management. If one 
brass band, blowing its fortissimo in that hall, is 
enough to take your head off, what will six do? blow 
it on again, to the tane of “Chaos come again’’? 
....The good people of Salem have opened a sub- 
scription for Promenade Concerts, to be given by 
Gilmore’s Brass Band....Signorina Carouina Fer- 
RARI, a young Milanese lady of eighteen, has written 
both the words and music of an opera soon to be 
produced at La Scala....Dr. Herrman Zoprr, who 
has furnished us the interesting articles on Weber 
and Mendelssohn, is the founder and head of the 
so-called “Opera Academy” in Berlin. He is a 
native of Glagau in Silesia, one of the most distin- 
guished pupils of Marx, and the author of an opera, 
“ Mahomet.” which has been highly praised by Liszt 
and others of the New School tendency. Articles 
in Berlin and Hamburg papers and in the Westmins- 
ter Review speak warmly of his talent as a musician 
and composer. He is certainly a thinker. 


Mr. Ullman has out a new batch of cards in the 
New York papers. M. Rocers and Herr Formes 
will arrive during the latter part of this month. The 
opera fur Frezzouiyi's debut on Monday will be 
La Sonnambula, in which Sig Lasocetta and Sig. 
GassiER are to appear. Nothing farther yet trans- 





pires about the proposed grand union..... There is 
warm controversy between certain New York and 
Philadelphia papers, as to which city best supports 
the Opera, and which Academy pays. ‘The Bulletin 
states that the Philadelphia Academy, since its open- 
ing last February, has been used about sixty times 
for opera, more than sixty times for promenade con- 
certs, and several times for balls, and that the mana- 
ger has made money by all these; whereas the New 
York Academy in the same period has been used 
but twelve times for opera, six times for promenade 
concerts, two or three times for balls, and uniformly 
with a loss of money. The last of the promenade 
concerts at the Philadelphia Academy (they have 
had an orchestra, led by Bergmann, not a brass 
band!) took place this week, with a crowded aud- 
ience. 


‘THALBERG announces three concerts at Niblo’s 
Saloon, to take place early this month. Will he 
report progress on the banjo? Will he give practi- 
cal evidence of his proficiency ? or is the first fresh- 
ness of this new luxury of “ High Art” reserved for 
the Parisians?...... Paxropr is at Bolton, Lake 
George, which is like “her Como,” so she says. 
They have “ Parodi soup” at the hotel there...... 
Mr. F. F. Muetver, our Handel and Haydn organ- 
ist fur many years, has accepted the invitation of Dr. 
Sprague’s church in Albany, at $1,200 per annum, 
(said to be the largest salary received by any organ- 
istin the United States). That society pay about 
the same sum for singers...... The organ at St. 
Paul’s, Albany, to which Mr. Geo. Wm. WarREN 
returns, has been rebuilt by Wa. A. Jounson, of 
Westfield, and is one of the largest two-bank organs 
in the country, containing thirty seven stops, fifteen 
of which are new, with a superb pedal bass. Mr. 
Warren’s piano and singing classes begin a new 
term on the 21st. 

The “ Sanctus,” which is the last new book of 
Psalmody upon our table, compiled and in large” 
part composed by Epwarp Hamitton, of Worces- |} 
ter, and published by Phillips & Sampson, of this 
city, should be the paragon of musical perfection, if 
it fulfil the half of what is set forth as the aim of the 
composer in a Worcester review of the work, which 
is: “ That the music should be original, without odd 
conceits and what may be called cheap surprises. The 
aim of the composer has been, as we infer from his 
productions, that they should be simple and easy 
without puerility; rich in harmony, without chro- 
matic redundance; graceful in melody, without sen- 
timentality ; strong, without angularity or rough- 
ness ; and, in respect to rhythm, dignified without 
dul'ness, and sprightly without frivolity.” Certainly 
we have not seen a better description of what a good 
psalm tune should be and should not be. 






Rocer, the tenor, has returned to Paris from 
Hainburg, where he appeared as George Brown in 
La Dame Blanches, Raoul (Huguenots), Fra Diavolo, 
Eleazar (La Juive), and Masaniello. These operas 
were all given in the German language, in which M. 
Roger, an immense favorite with the Germans, is a 
proficient. Mme. LaGrance, too, can sing in Ger- 
man, and Formes is a German; so that the new 
opera company of the New York Academy will not 
lack principal singers enough to give Fidelio, and 
other German operas, should they be disposed to do 
so good a thing....The new Vocal Association in 
London, under the direction of Mr. Benrepict, and 
numbering some three hundred singers, gave their 
third concert at the Sydenham Palace last month. 
They were assisted by the band of the Crystal Palace 
Company, and all the music was selected from the 
works of Meudelssohn, including four of the Part- 
songs. the finale to Loreley, the “ Walpurgis Night,” 
the Symphony in A major (“Italian”), the Concerto 
in G minor, (played by Miss Arabella Goddard,) 
and the “ Wedding March.” | 
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Some anonymous scribbler sends us the following ; 
it is villainous metre, but good meat: 
After reading “ Satter on the Music of the Future.” 


Young Germany, buoyant and hopeful, but erring, 
_For excessive originals set up a claim, 
And scorn to be hampered, much rather preferring 
Eccentricity to a conventional fame. 


Thus to set rules and nature a wholesale defiance 
Is a musical whim it were pity to spoil ; 

But who model from nothing, in art or in science, 
Seldom fail to find nothing the fruit of their toil! 


When Bricnotr was singing in Philadelphia, a 
poet in the corner of the City Item gave utterance to 
his ecstatic torments in the following 

LINES TO BRIGNOLI, 
Upon his singing in the opera of “ Masaniello.” 
BY T. H. UNDER. 


A voice in the Opera House, 

On the stage and under the Hall! 

He is singing an air that is known to me, 

A passionate ballad, gallant and gay, 

A martial song like a trumpet’s call! 

Singing aloud in the morning of life, 

Or, rather an evening in the latter end of May, 
Singing of men that in battle array, 

Ready in heart and ready in hand, 

March with banner, and bugle and fife 

To the death, for their native land. 

Brignoli, with his exquisite face, 

And wild voice pealing up to the sunny sky, 
And feet like sunny gems on an April green 
Brignoli in the light of his youth and his grace, 
Singing a Barcarole, and a duet of Liberty, 
Singing How brightly breaks the Morning, 
Till I well could weep for a chorus so languid and base, 
For a chorus so cold and so very unadorning. 
Silence, beautiful voice ! 

B» still, for you only trouble the mind 

With a joy in which I cannot rejoice, 

A glory I shall not find. 

Still! I will hear you no m@re, sho , 
For your sweetness hardly leaves me a choice, * 
But to move to the stage and fall before 

Not him, who is not an idol of mine, 

Not him, not him, but a voice! 


The Atheneum speaks thus of the service music in 
St. George’s Chapel, at Windsor: 


What visitor is there that can enter St. George’s 
Chapel, at Windsor, without a tolerably vigorous 
anathema against the smoke-colored window, in 
which glass was dulled, and old tracery torn down, 
in order that an oil picture, by good President West, 
who was only a discolorist, might be counterfeited as 
closely as possible. A late experience of Sunday 
music there, suggests to us that reform in more arts 
than one is wanted to make the solemnity of Eng- 
land’s Palace-chapel what it should be. The service 
music, though carefully performed, and with suffi- 
cient force, was as rococo, without being as reveren- 
tial, as the anthems of Florimel Greene, with their 
quaverings and their progressions alla Rosal’a, belong- 
ing to the time of decadence for cathedral writing. 
Regarding this, however, we might have been silent, 
had not a more signal instance of false taste accom- 
panied it—in the shape of a performance of the 
andante to Beethoven’s Symphony in D, cut short; 
—whether short or long, inadmissible, puerile, and 
ineffective as a movement for the organ. The vol- 
untary was as objectionable as the displays of opera 
music, with which the ear of the Italian traveller is 
treated on the organ of St. Mark’s, Venice, or the 
four organs in St. Antony’s, at Padua,—or the fine 
instrament at Como. (exhibitions over which Eng- 
lish tourists have heen used to make themselves con- 
temptnously merry),—in its way a piece of discord 
as alien to the spirit of the place as the West window. 

Herr SessevBereG is the name of a new German 
basso profondo, said to have a stupendously deep 
voice, who has made his appearance at the Grand 
Opera of Paris in Le Prophéte....Herr Tausert, 
of Berlin, has composed a new opera on the subject 
of “Macheth,” for the Royal Opera house. The 
Atheneum says there is an older German “ Macbeth,” 
by M. Curtarp, too much forgotten, though it is 
an opera, the care, cleverness and combination: of 





which should have kept it alive... The same journal 
has the following: 


The death of the Prince de la Moskowa, son to 
Marshal Ney, claims a word of announcement here 
because of the leading position held by him during 
the later years of his life in the musical world of 
Paris. As an amateur, the Prince de la Moskowa 
stood first in a circle rather remarkable, inasmuch 
as it comprised such an admirable tenor singer of 
the first class as Prince Belgiojoso,—on the right of 
his accomplishment as a composer, Two operettas 
by him, Le Cent Suisse and Yvonne, were produced 
at the Opera Comique without discredit to his repu- 
tation. The concerts of unaccompanied vocal music 
of the ancient school, which were got up under his 
superintendence, were during many seasons the rage 
in Paris. 

The Emperor of Russia, on learning that the elder 
LaBLACHE was ordered, on account of his health, 
not to think of again appearing on the stage, has sent 
to the great artist his nomination to the dignity of 
“His Majesty’s singer,” accompanied with a gold 
medal enriched with diamonds, bearing the inscrip- 
tion, “ Pour distinction ;” the medal to be suspended 
from the neck by the ribbon of the Order of St. 
Andrew. M. LaBiacue (says the London Chronicle 
of Aug. 10) is so much improved in health that we 
understand it is not at all improbable he will retarn 
to the Italian opera during the approaching season in 
Paris....Mlle. Piccotomrnt, it is said, is about to 
marry Lorp Warp, the-owner of the Covent 
Garden, and other theatres in London...... Prof. 
Fiscuuorr, formerly director of the Conservatorium 
of Vienna, died in that city in the beginning of Au- 
gust. He has left behind him a rare and valaable 
collection of MSS., and scores of celebrated masters, 
which date from a very early period. He had suf- 
fered much for many years, and died at the early 
age of fifty-three....Herr Anton ScuirTt, a well- 
known literary celebrity in the German reading 
world, died on the 4th of July, at Salzburg, at the 
advanced age of seventy-one. He was the custos of 
the imperial library in Vienw& His life of “ Hof- 
haimer,” a musician of Salzburg, who was born in 
1459. is amongst the most interesting and popular of 
his biographical works. 

Mosicat anp Dramatic Gossip oF THE ConTI- 
NENT.— Meyerbeer has returned to Paris, and of 
course the ever-to-he-produced A fricaine is spoken of, 
the Mrs. Harris of the Parisian musical world. The 
Italian journals announce the production of a new 
composer, Signor Sorrao, a pupil of Mercadante. 
The opera is called Pergolese. and was brought out 
with “ great success” at the Fondo, of Naples. Now 
is the time for singers and composers; never were 
they better paid or more appreciated. Verdi can 
get almost as much money as he likes for a new 
opera, and we have agents in Paris looking out for 
lady and gentlemen.singers, who may almost choose 
their theatre, if possessing the shadow of a name. 
America threatens to become a profitable market for 
the sellers of sweet sounds. In a brief space of time 


there will be three or four large theatres in the Uni- 
ted States permanently demanding vocalists who 
can sing Italian operas. Mme. Frezzoliui is already 
engaged; Mme. Borghi-Mamo has more than one 
offer. I met an American agent the other day who 
said, speaking of the lyrical demanis of this coun- 
try, “If the article can be found, sir, we have a large 
musical-consuming public, ready to pay their money.” 





Advertisements. 


BOSTON MUSIC SCHOOL. 


IIE Fifth Term of the Boston Musie School will commence 
on Monday, the 5th of October next. at Mercantile Hall, 
Tnstruction will be given in the following departments :— 
System of Notation, Harmony, Counterpoint and Fugue, Com- 
position with reference to Musical Form and [) strumentati n, 
Vorulization, Practive in Chorus Singing, Piano-Forte, Violin, 
and any of the Orchestral Instruments. Price of Tuition $25 
per term, ; 
Board of Instruction :—B. F Baxer. J. W. Adams, Levi P. 
Homer, J.C D Parker. and Witiiam Scnutrze 
For particulars, address B F. Baker, No 4 Rowe Place. 
M. READ, Sec’y of the Corporation. 





MUSICAL INSTRUCTION, 
—BY— 
DR. GUSTAV SCHILLING. 
CARD. 

One of the first scientific musicians of Europe, and decidedly 
the ablest and most thorough teacher of music, Dr Gustavus 
Schilling, author of a number of most superior didactic and 
other musical works, has arrived here to egtablish in the 
United States a Public Academy of Music, similar to the Con- 
servatoires of Europe. I am anxious to recommend him most 
urgently to all those who seek higher perfection in the science 
of music. 8. THALBERG. 

New York, 1857. 








Before realizing my project (already announced in American 
Music Journals) of a Musical Conservatory, I propose to give 
special instruction to Ladies and Gentlemen desirous of be- 
coming accomplished arti-ts or competent teachers. Instruc- 
tion will be imparted in the following branches, viz :— 

1st—Piano-torte, Organ, Sivging, (to include hereafter, also, 
every other instrument) 

2d—The general science of Musie—Harmony, Composition, 
Structure or Form, Theory of Instruments, Instrumentation, 
History, Esthetics, Acoustics, Didactics. 

In the former of these departments instruction will be im- 
parted to each pupil individually ; in the latter several pupils 
can participate jointly. All these subjects of study will follow 
in regular course, each pupil receiving in-traction daily. Any 
person, however, may devote himse!f either to oue or several 
of the branches, at pleasure. 

I also propose to perfect amateurs in either one of the above 
studies. 


For particulars, apply to 
DR. G. SCHILLING, 
179 West 15th Street, New York, 
Or, care of Mr. C. HARTMANN, 44 Franklin St. 





AUGUST HAMANN, 


TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 


May be addressed at Messrs. Russell & Richardson's 
Music Store, 283 Washington Street. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 


AT THEIR 
New and Capacious Music Store, 
No. 277 WASHINGTON S8T., 


Would call the attention of the Musiral Public to their large 
and rons‘antly increasing Stoek of 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
SHEET MUSIC and MUSIC BOOKS, 


AND AN 


UNSURPASSED ASSORTMENT 


Pianos and Melodeons for Sale and to Let. 


The recent publications of 0. D. & Co. comprise, 


VERDI'S CELEBRATED OPERA OF TL TROVATORE, with 
Ttalian and English words, Price $3. 


BACH’S 48 PRELUDES AND FUGUES. Vol I. Price #3. 


THE BEETHOVEN COLLECTION OF SACRED WUSTC: 
comprising Themes from the Works of Beethoven, Huydn, 
Mozart, and other eminent Composers ; and Orivinal Tunes, 
Chants and Anthems’ The whole harmonized in four parte, 
with an Accompaniment for the Org:n By E. Tves, Jr, 
W. Atpers and H C. Timm. New Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. Price $1 


TITER OPERATIC ALBUM: A Collection of Musie in Parts, 
for Ladies’ voices intended pourticularly for Seminaries, 
High Schools, Musical Classes and the Social Circle. Price 
67 cents. 


THE MUSICAL WREATH: A Collection of Songs, eompria- 
ing the beauties of English, German, French and Ttalian 
melody, with English words, by Percival, McLeod and 
others. Evlited by E Ives, Jr. Price $1 


MUSICAL RECREATIONS: OR, A RELIEF FROM STUDY. 
A Collection of Two-Part Songs, consisting mostiv of Ele- 
gant Extracts from the Works of Eminent Composers, with 
English words, written expressly for the purpose, and in- 
teniled to he sung by One or Fifty voices. By E. Ives, Jr. 
Price 50 cents. 

TIE MUSICAL SPELLING BOOK: A New Method of In- 
struction in the Rudiments of Music, together with a Choice 
Series of Musical Recreations. Price 75 cents. 





IN PRESS: A large number and variety of Valuahle Works, 
the names and general features of which will soon be made 


public. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO. 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS, 
AND DEALERS IN PIANO-FORTES & MELODEONS, 


277 Washington St., Boston. 





ATHENZUM EXHIBITION. 


The Second Exhibition will open WEDNESDAY, July 15, 
with a uew collection of Pictures, among which wil! be found, 
The Visitation, by Page; The First N. BF. Thansgiving. by 
Edwin White; additional pietures by Allston; aud other 
works by New York and Boston Artists. 
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FIRST PREMIUM PIANO-FORTES. 
CHICKERING & SONS 


Have received the following awards for their exhibition of 


PIANO-F'ORTES 
At the Fairs of 1856 





FROM THE 
Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Association 
FOR THE 


BEST GRANDS, SEMI-GRANDS, and 
PARLOR GRANDS, 
“ For most decided and meritorious Improvements,”’ 


THE GOLD MEDAL. 
FOR THE BEST SQUARE PIANOS, 
THE SILVER MEDAL. 
FOR THE BEST PIANO-FORTE CASES, 
THE SILVER MEDAL. 
FOR THE BEST PIANO-FORTE HARDWARE, 
BRONZE MEDAL. 
FOR THE BEST SPECIMEN OF JIG-SAWING, 
BRONZE MEDAL. 





FROM THE 
American Institute, New York, 
FOR THE 
BEST GRAND PIANO, 
THE GOLD MEDAL. 





FROM THE 
Pennsylvania State Agricultural Society, 
THE HIGHEST PREMIUM, 
A SILVER MEDAL. 





ru ALSO 
At the Illinois State Fair, 
THE HIGHEST PREMIUM, 
A SILVER MEDAL. 





This House was established in 1823, by JONAS CHICKER- 
ING, and up to the present time has furnished 19,000 
PIANOS. For the exhibition of these Pianos in the United 
States and in England, they have been awarded— 

Eleven Gold Medals, 
Seventeen Silver Medals, 
Four Bronze Medals. 





WAREROOMS, 
MASONIC TEMPusE, 


TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 


WILLIAM A. JOHNSON, 
ORGAN BUILDER, 
WESTFIELD, MASS. 


S58. BB. BAZIIXI, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
Rooms at Rev. A. A. Miner’s Church. ...&chool Street, Boston. 











EXE WW ss’ 
PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 
PIANO-FORTE, 
Manufactory, 379 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


G. ANDRE & Co., 
Dépst of Foreign and American Music, 
1104 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


Pre of J. André, Offenbach, Publisher of the complete Edi- 
tions of Beethoven’s, Clementi’s, eres and a works, 
wYyYY Ye we ew vwvyew 


EDWARD L. “BALCH, 











Novello’ és “heap MUSIC, 


Imported from England) 
389, breshon, WY. 


To Choral Societies and Choirs. 


OVELLO’S Catal No. 3, tains a list of Music 
for the use of Choral Societies, Church Choirs, and Singing 
Classes, printed in separate Vocal and Orchestral Parts. 
Containing Oratorios, Odes, Cantatas, Festival Hymns and 
Anthems; Operatic Music, Scngs, Duets, Trios, Quartets and 
Choruses ; Overtures, Symphonies and Marches; Madri; - 
“and Glees; Music with Latin words ; Masses, Motets, &c., 
sent postage free for one cent. 
The Vocal Parts are printed in full music size at the rate of 


three cents per page. 
Novello’s Octavo Editions of Oratorios, 
Of Handel, Haydn, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, &c , in Vocal 
Score, with Piano-forte accompaniment Handel’s Messiah, 
#1 63; Judas Maccabeeus, $1 63; Haydn’s Creation, $1 25. 
All the Oratorios of these great masters have been published 
in this series at similarly low prices. 
NOVELLO’S OCTAVO CHORUSES. 

All the Choruses in the octavo editions of the Oratorios may 
be had distinct in Vocal Score, with Organ and Pianoforte 
accompaniment, at 3, 6, 9, or 18 cents each. 

NOVELLO’S CHORAL HAND-BOOK. 

A collection of music in separate vocal parts. In this work 
are published the whole of the chorus parts of the following 
Oratorios : 

Handel’s ‘‘ Messiah,’’ price 38 cents each part. 

Handel’s * Judas Maccabzeus,’’ price 38 cents 
each part. 

Handel’s ‘‘Samson,”’’ price 38 cents each part. 

These parts are printed in the octavo size with the Alto and 
Tenor parts in the Treble Cleff. 

COLLECTION OF GLEES. 

Novello’s Glee Hive, Part Song Book, and the Musical Times 
and Singing Class Circular. For particulars see Catalogue, No. 
5, sent postage free for one cent. 

NOVELLO’S MUSIC STORE, 
389 Broadway, New York, 


And at 69 Dean Street, Soho Square, and 24 Poultry, London. 


J. C. D. PARKER, 


Enstructor of the Piano-fForte, Organ & Marmong, 
3 ae PLACE. 








SIGNOR AUGUSTO BENDELARI 
Gives Instruction in Singing. 
Residence No. 86 Pinckney Street. 





Piano-Forte Instruction. 


MLLE. GABRIELLE DE LAMOTTE, 
RESIDENCE, 55 HANCOCK STREET. 


J. H. HIDLEY, 
PUBLISHER OF MUSIC, 


And Bealer in flusical Merchandise, 
544 BROADWAY, ALBANY. 


SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 


No. 769 BROADWAY, corner of Ninth St. 
NEW YORK. 


ADOLPH KIELBLOCK, 
Cracker of the Pion and Singing, 


U.S. HOTEL. 


JOB PRINTING 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION NEATLY AND PROMPTLY 
EXECUTED AT THE OFFICE OF 


EDWARD L. BALCH, 
INO. 21 SCHOOL STREET. 

















Cc. BREUSING, 
IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

Dépét of Erard’s Grand Pianos. 
CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 


(G> Constantly on hand a complete assortment of American 
Publications. 


PADD LD DDD I II SO OI Ie reer 
MUSIC AND JOB PRINTING OFFICRH, 





RUSSELL & RICHARDSON’S 


MONTHLY 
CATALOGUE OF NEW MUSIC. 





VOCAL MUSIC. 


TEARS OF LOVE, (F)4.........eeeee0- Walter Maynard, 25 
MINNIE BROWN, Song and Chorus (F)3...H. P. Danks, 25 
FLORENCE MAY, (E flat) 3 E A Hosmer, 25 
NELLY MAY, (D)3 .S. Markstein, 25 





I MUST COME OUT NEXT SPRIN , MAMMA, 
Re rn rer aren Pete Morris, 25 

MAMMA WON’T LET ME MARRY YET, Comic, 
ee eee ae eres Pete Morris, 25 
TWENTY YEARS AGO, (D) 8.'....cscssees J.N. Crouch, 25 

INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 
LAUGHING RILL WALTZ, (G)3...... Geo. Byron Ware, 25 
SUNNY MEMORIES WALTZ, (A) 4......... H. P. Crane, 25 
VALSE CHAKMANTE, (E flat) 4......... Sextus Sawtelle, 25 
LES CLOCHES DU MONASTERE, (D flat) 4....L. Wély, 25 

TO THE COTTAGE OF MY MOTHER, No. 1, of 
the “ Signs of Love,” Vars., (G@)4........+ Ch. Grobe, 35 
EMILY POUGBA, (8) -S. x00. cp pesce ann Mrs, Wm. Garrett, 25 
NOCTURNE, (A WROD isc ccds ccs shednesed J.C. D. Parker, 25 
BOGTUAMR, CBG. 6c cctadcc eden dedussess A. Loeschhorn, 35 
SPANIARD’S SE RENADE, (E minor) 4....A. Jungmann, 25 
LA MUETTE DE PORTICI, Op. 52,.(E)7...8. Thalberg, 75 
THOUGHTS OF HOME, Galop, IDS. siievce Hi. P. Crane, 25 
POLONAISE BRILLANTE, (F sharp) 7...J.C. D. Parker, » 


THE SHEAF. In Six Nos. By Geo. Byron Ware. 1l5c. each. 
No. 1—L’Elisire Wane: (C) 2. 
No. 2—Flowers of Spring, (G) 2. 
No. 3—Lucrezia Borgia, (G) 2. 
No. 4—Bells of the Monastery, (D) 2. 
No. 5—I1 Trovatore, (D) 2. 
No. 6—La Traviata, (F) 2. 


‘EXPLANATION OF LETTERS AND FIGURES. 

The letters after the name of each of the above pieces, signify 
the key in which the piece is written. To express the compa- 
rative difficulty of execution of different pieces, we have intro- 
duced a scale of figures, running from 1, [which represents 
very easy,| inclusive to 7, [which is applied to the most diffi- 
cult music.] 


INSTRUCTOR for Beginners on the ORGAN, 
for the formation of the Legato style of playing. By C. H. 
RINK. In Two Books, each $1.50. 


HOWE’S NEW AMERICAN PIANO-FORTE SCHOOL 
MIAOUS Dh TINT a koa 50 56 ts06 ooh nee 6a pac daunen come 
HOWE'S NEW AMERICAN MELODEON and SERA- 
PHINE without a Master,........+diied sccecccccccccce 
HOWE’S NEW AMERICAN GUITAR "SCHOOL with- 
OE. B MAREE, 0:6: o.5.60¢0008.00009 00 Mn oe alc BU 
0G> Abridged editions of each of the above Instruction Books@ 
at 25 cents each. 


Daj’ large Quarto ef 80 pages, con- 
tainin ie Life of . halberg, anlysis of 4000 celebrated Musical 
works, Musical engravings, and two beautiful pieces of Music, 
&c.—a book of great value to all Musicians—sent to any ad- 
dress on the receipt of four cents in stamps, to defray postage. 
Direct your application to 


RUSSELL & RICHARDSON, 
Publishers, 291 Washington Street, Boston. 
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Xu. 


WATEZSINS & Co. 
a (Successors to Reep & WATKINS,) 


> Wholesale & Retail Dealers in 
JPIANO-FORTES 
F? AND MELODEONS, 
ial From the most celebrated 
Eastern Manufactories. 
WAREHOUSE and SHOWROOMS, 
No. 51 Randolph Street,........Chicago, Ill. 












ELALIET, DAVIS & COG. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand, Parlor Grand, 
and Square 


<0 PIANO FORTES, 


WITH THEIR 
PATENT SUSPENSION BRIDGE AND GRAND ACTION. 


409 Washington Street, Boston, 
(Near Boylston Market.) 


J. TRENKLE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE,. 
Residence No. 56 Kneeland Street. 
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the former obtain by diligent practice, and ‘the 
latter by a proper appreciation of the words. Do 
not breathe audibly, nor imitate the duck in the 
storm, by turning up the whites of your eyes. 
Attempt nothing m a mixed company but what 
you are perfect in, and perform all from memory, 
which, if a poor one, you can improve by exer- 
cising more freely. It is improving to attend 
carefully to the execution of the great artists ; 
you get by so doing notions of style, which might 
otherwise never enter your mind. Accompany 
yourself at the piano, if possible, for it is ro xd 
you meet with another person who feels the mu- 
sic as you do yourself. If you join in a duet, be 
careful not to drown your fellow singer, and do 
not indulge in florid passages, to the detriment of 
both music and singer. If you have the slightest 
cold cease your daily practice ; and if you wish 
to rid yourself of a hoarseness, take a little rum 
with the drippings from bacon in it (infallible), 
and talk very little. (There ladies, what do you 
think of those two remedies ?) 

If you play, do so without exaggerated motions. 
Sit gracetilly, but not stiffly ; sufficiently high to 
allow your fore-arm to incline downwards from 
the elbow to the keys. Keep your hands in a 
rounded position from the wrist, and never let 
your thumb fall below the key-board. Use spar- 
ingly the pedals, for they are better left alone 
than wrongly used. Banish that engulphing 
thought which swells the ambitious bosom of 
many a brilliant player of the present day, and 
which (there is every prospect of seeing realized) 
will lead them to victory, namely, the surpassing 
of Anderson and Bosco in feats of legerdemain. 
Music it is not, and every devout worshipper of 
Apollo will not let petitions and anathemas suf- 
fice, but will put a shoulder to the wheel to up- 
root it. Do not attempt to scramble over every 
key the piano possesses in less time than it would 
take a phlegmatic man to sneeze in, nor yet tor- 
ture the poor keys after the fashion of a Ruben- 
stein. Give me a legato * Lied” of Mendelssohn, 
or a refined accumulation of heaven-born chords 
of Beethoven, to all the double-dotted semiquaver 
“splash” ofa thousand Rubinsteins. Play nothing 
in public but what you are sure of. Confidence 
is one-half the playing. A sure way of getting 
this is by playing as often as convenient before a 
few select friends at home; there you have an 
opportunity to detect weak points. These you 
should build up into strong ones by incessant 
application. Nothing will be done without this, 
you may depend. The best way to conquer 
difliculties is to meet them boldly, attack them, 
and conquer them. 

Yesterday the writer practised ten hours, two 
of which were spent upon a single phrase about 
two lines long. Commence your practice with 
scales every morning. (Pleasant!) This will 
supple the joints and invigorate them for what is 
to follow. ‘Three or tour hours most masters ad- 
vise as the daily amount of work at the piano: 
but I find it an excellent plan to play till nature 
tells me stop. After your head has ceased to 


play, allow your fingers the same privilege, tor if 


the head does not work with the fingers, it is but 
waste of time to remain at the piano. Be careful 
to sit with an erect back, as round shouldered 
players are by no means uncommon. 

I should be very sorry to make a slave of any 
lady; but experience has taught me that to play 
in any sort of a passable manner, long, diligent 
and careful practice is indispensable. — J. * T. 


_ Sete ~ 


From my Diary, No. 11. 

Aug. 7.—It is a right good thing to travel, even 
when one does not go far or see anything astonishing. 
Now, on this day I travelled to Worcester, and spent 
the day in the said city, Of course I say nothing of 
the kind reception accorded me by strangers—almost 
—nor of the ride during which I saw for the first time 
how pleasantly the heart of the Commonwealth is 
situated. Such are private matters. But I saw the 
new Hall, and diarize about it in the hope of clearing 
my conscience, if the Worcester folks commit that 
unpardonable musical sin, now in prospeet, and that 
is to shut up their new organ, when they get it, in the 





deep niche behind those two Grecian pillars. Good 
people, do take warning from the Tremont Temple 
hall in Boston, and not ruin the effect of your instru- 
ment by shutting it up, where its tones will be muffled 
and its effect spoiled. Bring a little common sense 
to bear and so place your organ that it shall roll its 
tones full, clear and unbroken into the noble hall you 
have built, so that it may seem to be filled with and 
vibrate to the sound. Do not follow bad examples, 
but rather set a good one. ‘ 

9th. — What a pleasant Sunday at Northampton! 
Unexpected meeting with some friends, expected 
mecting with others, joyous meeting with both ; and 
Monday a quiet ride to sleepy old Hadley, with its 
streets so wide that it takes fifteen minutes to tele- 
graph across them, and when the people cross to take 
tea with their neighbors, they start in the morning 
and carry a cold dinner to eat on the way! Inthe 
evening we had Beethoven’s Adagios and Andantes 
on the piano-forte, and blessed the deaf man anew 
for having lived and written! 

11th.—Journeyed onward, following the Connecticut 
to the northward, with surprise to find it so beautiful, 
and when I passed away from the Green Mountain 
ranges, catching their outline in the distance, I had 
to wonder that the descriptions I had heard and read 
of them fell so far short of their real beauty. Tired, 
sleepy and faint for food, late in the evening I entered 
the boat to cross the St. Lawrence. That glorious 
river! How it sparkled as its rapid volume rolled 
onward, carrying news of the mountains and plains of 
the far West to the ocean! These mighty waters had 
washed the shores of Lake Superior—my fairy land— 
they had sung the tune, to the accompaniment of the 
solemn pines and the lively aspens, which I still re- 
member so delightedly, as it sang me to sleep on the 
bed of boughs, beneath our tent, the bright fire shin- 
ing in, and the moon looking down, doubly brilliant 
in that transparent atmosphere. These waters here 
and there had borne the light canoe, but alas! rarely, 
for now they are vexed by the white man’s keels, and 
the red man has almost disappeared with his frail 
bark vessel. How these waters laughed as they came 
plunging down the rapids at the Sault Ste. Marie, and 
tossed the few fishermen that still linger there! Then 
they wound their way among the 25,000 islands in the 
farther part of Huron, and laving the glorious isle of 
Mackinaw, moved majestically onward until they lost 
themselves in the intricate passages of the St. Clair 
marshes. But at length they gathered again and 
swept on, rejoicing in their course, by Detroit, bear- 
ing a nation’s commerce, through Erie, and dived 
deep from the brink of Niagara. No wonder they 
roared there, as they took their awful plunge, and 
hurried away afterward, shrinking, and swelling, and 
tossing their white caps, bewildering themselves in 
the whirlpool, and only regaining their composure 
again in the calm expanse of Ontario. Among the 
thousand isles they made their devious way, and so 
down rapids and through deep channels they have 
come hurrying on towards their eternity, the ocean. 
And here I cross them, with the lights of Montreal 
growing each moment more distinct, as the strong 
engine smiles at their power and carries the boat 
bravely across their bosom. 

And in Montreal a week was passed. When Sun- 
day came again the deep boom of the great bell called 
me to the Parish church—erroneously called the 
Cathedral. On 
the main floor and in its two galleries there are in the 
Some of my com- 
I found 


In some respects it is a fine charch. 


aggregate seats for 10,000 persons. 
panions seemed strangely impressed with it. 
it, however, a poor specimen of architecture, if for no 
other reason, for this, that the nave is too wide for its 
height, and the vaultings not lofty enough, giving one 
rather the idea of the arch of a huge bridge, than of 
the heaven-seeking vaulted ceiling of a Cathedral. 
The numerous paintings are tawdry and bad. The 
boy choir was not to be compared with that which 
sang in Boston last spring; their music was of the 
florid style of the French masses. The old Gregorian 
chants from the priests in the chancel were given ore 
rotundo, and sounded grandly through the broad 
spaces of the church. One of these chants only was 
in our major scale, the others sounded oddly enough 





to the unaccustomed ears of the multitude of strangers 
present that morning, ending on the fourth or fifth of 
the scale, with no organ cadence to change their char- 
acter. 

Another musical matter to be noted is the band of 
the 39th Regiment, now stationed at Montreal. This 
band was in the Crimea, where from casualties and 
sickness it lost fourteen members, whose places have 
been since supplied. We had music from this band 
at two grand entertainments, and one afternoon on 
St. Helen’s Island, and it was greatly admired, espe- 
cially by those of us whose ears are half ruined by our 





eternal brass. 

I fell into conversation with Mr. T. Sprake, the 
band-master, and obtained from him the following 
particulars. The band numbers 3) members, as fol- 
lows: 10 clarinets, 1 concert flute, 1 piccolo, 2 cornu- 
copions, 1 trumpet, 4 horns, 2 alt horns in B flat, 1 do. 
in E flat, 2 tenor trombones and 1 bass, 1 euphonium, 
4 bass, 1 bassoon, 1 large drum, 1 tenor do. and 1 side 
do., cymbals and triangles. 

At the first entertainment, they played the overture 
to “‘Semiramis,’’ a waltz, selection from Rossini’s 
“Donna del Lago,” Jullien’s American Quadrille, 
selections from ‘* William Tell,” &c. They play very 
well indeed, yet not with the nicety of the Prussian 
and, I think, of Dodworth’s bands—but the fact of 
having so many new members renders it hardly possi- 





ble to have it otherwise. 

The great hall in Bonsecours Market, where the 
entertainment was given, is a curious illustration of 
the effects of bad acoustical architecture. It is large 
enough to contain 8 or 10,000 people on the floor— 
but it is all length—being both narrow and low. The 
band was at one end of this long room, and the effect 
of its muffled tones, echoed and reverberated from all 
quarters, was curious enough—though not curiously 


musical. 

Whata view that from Montreal mountain! Below, 
the city, the St. Lawrence for miles away on either 
hand, the flat country across the river, away to the 
Green and Adirondack mountains, which rise dark 
and beautiful in the horizon, and ships and steam- 
boats, and villages and farms, and old Frenchy spires, 
bright with tin, and flashing in the sun. I take the 
brow of the height to be some 550 to 600 feet above 
the river, and surely, not many elevations of this 
height give one so extensive a prospect. 

One day, in the rain, we spent in Quebec and riding 
out to the falls of Montmorenci—a party of five, car- 
riage $5, tolls another dollar, admission to the fall 26 
cents each! To my mind the Rhine can show hardly 
ascene equal to the view of Quebec from the Mont- 
morenci road—but then I love water so much! and 
what a noble flood here moves majestically along on 
its ceaseless course! It was our misfortune to have 
the distant mountains hidden by clouds, but the views 
we did get, at moments when the sun peeped out, 
were ravishing. The Rhine view which includes 
Ehrenbreitstein and Coblenz is petty in comparison 
with this, as the Rhine boats and steam vessels are 
petty in comparison with the noble vessels which lay 
Quebec is now one 





at anchor in the St. Lawrence. 
of the points to live forever in my memory. 

I am before my story, for before going down to 
Quebec, we had a delightful excursion a few miles up 
the river, to St. Ann’s, where Moore wrote : 


“ Faintly as tolls the evening chime.” 


Sweet, gentle scenery there, with an old French vil- 
lage half hidden in trees, from which a long tubular 
bridge spans the Ottawa. The half dozen brass in- 
struments and drums on board our steamboat fortu- 
nately could not murder the melody to which Moore 

wrote his song. 
23d.—Spent this Sunday in Burlington, Vt. In one 
of the churches heard a small organ very nicely played, 
and a couple of psalm tunes of the namby pamby 
order, with the sing-song rhythm, Pre ic-P Ppa 
in which the poor soprano singers labored in vain to 
keep within about an eighth to a quarter of a tone of 
the pitch. I wanted to trade my nerves for a set of 
leather strings. The girls were not to blame. Had 
they had a tune with a good flowing melody, they 
would have had no difficulty; but on such a warm 
: nae 
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rainy morning, with nothing to assist them to keep in 
tune, in their long succession of common chords, no 
wonder they flatted. No man of taste would ever 
select such tunes, on account of their intrinsic mean- 
ness ; no judicious leader, because such an one would 
know the extreme difficulty of singing such sort of 
things without losing pitch. Because such things 
are amazingly easy to read is no reason for supposing 
them easy to sing. The man should have known 
better. 

24th.—Came up Champlain in the steamboat Ame- 
rica. Mem. Another time take a lunch with me, for 
of all shameless extortions, the charge of half a dollar 
for what was jocosely called a dinner on that boat was 
the beater! I sat beside a young Englishman, and I 
could not tell whether his disgust or his amusement 
was the greater. 
ing the good dinners of European travel, and what to 
make of this exhibition of meanness he did not know. 


Last year at this time he was enjoy- 


He ordered a piece of roast beef, and after the black, 
greasy, minute piece of something to which that name 
was given came, I saw him turn it this way and that, 
and examine it curiously. I need not say he ate none 
of it. 
some fish-bones, I called for some mutton, and there 


As for me, after picking what I could from 


came back a ‘* junk” of bone without meat and one 
grand kidney nicely garnished with the debris of the 
fish aforesaid! 
whole of it. 
breakfast, rather than go to that table again, went 


Pish! pshaw! a disgusting thing, the 
One party who had tried what was called 


through the day sustained only by some cake, which 
they luckily had with them. The boat is a nice one, 
and if you carry your own provisions you can spend a 
delightful day upon it. 

We crossed over from Ticonderoga in stages, two 
miles, to Lake George. I was not at all prepared, 
from what I had heard and read of it, for the very 
great beauty of the “Holy Lake.” It is a costly 
route to take in coming from Montreal, but certainly 
few journeys of like extent can show such an accu- 
mulation of beauties. We spent the night at a huge 
caravansary on the site of old Fort William Henry. 
A band of four brass instruments discoursed sweet 
jargon, as we landed, and the same men played 
stringed instruments with a piano-forte in the even- 
ing, for the people to dance. I do not dance, but I 
walked out and looked at the glorious waters and the 
dark mountains, and drank in full draughts of ex- 
ceeding beauty. 





Awight’s Hournal of Music. 
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Oreratic Prosprcts.—The money “ panic” 
and the crash of banks do not appear to cool 
men’s eager curiosity about the coming opera 
season. For many weeks the newspapers have 
teemed with hints of two great rival enterprises, 
each promising unknown delights. Of course 
On the one 
hand, Mr. ULtMAN, acting as the agent of his 
associates and backers, Messrs. THALBERG and 
StRAKoscn, has actually imported and had duly 
serenaded, posted and announced for Moaday 
evening. Mile. or Mme. (accounts differ) Frez- 
ZOLINI. 


in either case it is Jtalian opera. 


He has formally announced, too, the 
engazement of Herr Formers, the great basso; 
and it is rumored that he has secured RoGer, 
the French tenor, (who carries the high C in his 
chest,) Gassier, Lasocetra, Paropt, and 
others, with a German conductor, Herr An- 
SCHUETZ, who has a London as well as a conti- 
nental reputation, and who (it is said) will be 
occasionally relieved in that capacity by M. 
Vieuxremps, the great violinist. This party 
has secured the New York Academy of Music 
from the first of this month. 





On the ather hand the rival party holds pos- 
session of the Academy in Philadelphia, the Bos- 
ton Theatre, the Broadway Theatre in New York, 
and the Tacon Theatre in Havana. Its heads 
are Mr. MARSHALL, lessee of the Broadway and 
of the Philadelphia Academy, and Mr. Barry, 
of our own Boston Theatre; with whom is leagued 
the indefatigable, the always “ruined,” always 
new and splendidly beginning Max Marerzek. 
These, it is understood, have secured LAGRANGE, 
herself a host, besides retaining the chief stars of 
the last year’s company, including Mme. Gazza- 
NIGA, BriGNoLi, AmMop1o, &c.; and it is confi- 
dently rumored that Max, who has been in Eu- 
rope, has succeeded in engaging Signors Tam- 
BERLIK, Ronconr, TAGLIAFICO—great lights 
in the London lyric firmament —also RAMAs or 
Ramos (who is she ?)—Bexrarr, the French 
tenor who has so pleased the London critics this 
past summer,—and others. Also a famous Ballet 
company, of twenty-three principal artists, from 
Berlin; some say, the Ronzani ballet troupe from 
the Theatre Royal, Turin. 

3ut the best of all the rumors is that of a grand 
union of the two armies in one unitary triangular 
or quadrangular campaign, whereby three alter- 
nating courses of Drama, Opera and Ballet, shall 
sueceed each other at the three points, New 
York, Philadelphia, Boston—four, if we include 
Havana. Indeed this report is quite confidently 
repeated in careful quarters. The very magni- 
tude and unity of such a scheme commends it, 
and is one of the best guaranties of true success. 
It is said that Mr. Ullman, among his other gifts 
of “ management,” has that of knowing when his 
head is off, of seeing when the enemy are too 
strong for him; and that, finding himself limited 
to the New York Academy, with the other strong- 
holds oceupied against him, he has well nigh 
come to terms, happy to share the advantages 
Should 


this happy union come about, even if no more of 


possessed by Messrs. Barry & Marshall. 


the promised stars arrive, our three cities will 
enjoy in turn by far the finest operatic company 
ever yet heard in America. 

We trust all this is not mere talk; that this 
good time is coming; although our experience as 
collector of musical news has not increased our 
confidence in the thousand and one newspaper 
reports circulated by operatic managers and 


agents. They love to excite and mystify the 
public. They know that when they have kept us 


long on tip-toe for great feasts coming, we shall 
be fain to make the most of what we can get, on 
the principle that half a loaf is better than no 
bread, and that appetite awakened must seek 
some satisfaction. So it is with the multitude of 
men. We shall be glad to hear all these great 
singers; but shall be thankful for a good and 
complete combination of the force already in the 
country, provided it can be carried out on the 
Here 


are singers enough; we are not so anxious that 


broad and unitary plan above described. 


there shall be more, as we are to be assured that 


‘such rare quantity and quality of excellence shall 


not be all expended in singing nothing but // 
Trovatore and La Traviata all the time; for with 
all their means in London the past season they 
have done scarcely more. With so many fine 
sopranos, tenors, basses, shall we not not also hear, 
not only Don Giovanni, but the Nozze di Figaro, 
the “ William Tell,” nay why not the Orfeo, the 
Iphigenia, and other noble, wholesome works of 


| 
| 
| 





Art so long excluded by the Verdi fashion? It 
is something to hear fine singers, but it is more, a 
thousand times more to be desired, to hear 
immortal music. Is not Shakspeare more than 
any actor ? 

But we are content to leave the question of the 
repertoire for time to settle, if we can only see 
this plan of embracing the three cities under one 
grand economy once realized. There is in such 
combined economy of means an essential element 
of permanence, which would ensure us in the 
long run a hearing of all the important lyric 
masterpieces of whatever school. And that it 
will be realized we find no inconsiderable ground 
of confidence in the connection of Mr. Manager 
Barry’s name with it. At all events, with or 
without the adhesion of the Strakosch-Ullmann 
party, his arrangements with Mr. Marshall are so 
complete as to “allow them jointly to present in 
the three cities very strong attractions in Drama, 
Opera and Ballet.”. The Boston Theatre will 
open the season with dramatic performances next 
Monday evening. During the recess the theatre 
has been newly painted and ornamented; the 
walls of the auditorium have received a warmer 
color, brightened with gold, and the old gas sun- 
burner has been replaced by a new centre lamp, 
which hangs lower. The scale of prices, too, has 
been reduced, making the price of seats in the 
balcony fifty cents, the same as in the parquet and 
first circle; second circle 25 cents; gallery 15 
cents. “The stock company,” says the Advertiser, 
“includes of old acquaintances the Gilberts, 
Messrs. Curtis, Johnson, Donaldson, Howe, (who 
played at this theatre the first season,) and Geo. 
Andrews, the Yorkshireman of the old Tremont 
Theatre, Misses Emmons and Vernon, and Mrs. 
Abbott, formerly of Boston. The principal 
accessions to the masculine part of the company 
are Messrs. George Vandenhoff and Pope, who 
have been shining as “ stars” in California and at 
the West, the latter supporting Mrs. Julia Dean 
Hayne. The other new claimants for public favor 
will be Mr. Davidge, a low comedian of good 
reputation, Miss Julia Manners ‘from Liverpool, 
(on whom will fall the arduous duty of seeking to 
make good Mrs. John Wood's place in public 
esteem,) and Miss Lizzie Weston Davenport, a 
lady of great personal attractions and a very 
clever actress.” 

Mr. Thomas Comer remains at the head of the 
orchestra, which will be equal in numbers and 
talent to that of the past year, and is one of the 
best regular theatre orchestras that we have ever 
heard. Among the eminent dramatic stars, who 
will appear at some time in the season, are Miss 
Charlotte Cushman, Miss Heron, Messrs. Charles 
Matthews, Edwin Booth, Forrest and_ others. 
The Ballet will commence in Philadelphia next 
week, and come round to usin due time. The 
Opera, it is presumed, will reach us by January 
or February; and while the Opera or Ballet are 
in Boston, the dramatic company of the Boston 
Theatre will play in Philadelphia or New York. 

: —s 
Mlle. Erminie Frezzolini. 

The first appearance at the New York Acad- 
emy of Music of this celebrated prima donna, 
under the auspices of Messrs. Thalberg, Strakosch 
and Ullman, is announced for next Monday eve- 
ning. We have not seen a full account of her 
career; but by way of contribution to her “ ante- 
cedents,” we copy several notices of her first 
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appearances in London, at Her Majesty’s The- 

atre, during the operatic season of 1842. 
Beatrice di Tenda was revived on Tuesday 

evening, for the debut of Mme. Poggi Frezzolini, 


a lady whose success in the principal theatres of 


Italy has been most triumphant, and whose fame 
has long preceded her. * * * 

Mme. Frezzolini’s performance was most une- 

uivocally successful, though the effort of ‘Tues- 
a night was by no means a fair test of her 
ability ; for, during a large portion of the opera, 
she was evidently embarrassed by the novelty of 
her situation; and if she won upon her auditors 
by that very unusual attribute of persons accus- 
tomed to such trying public demonstrations, she 
certainly left much of her merit yet to be appre- 
ciated. Mme. F. is of a pure and perfect school 
—she possesses a sweet high soprano voice, of 
extensive compass and unbroken register—her 
intonation is scrupulously correct, and her articu- 
lation distinct and finished. She may not be 
classed as a florid singer, for her organ does not 
appear to be very agile; and this, to our fancy, 
is a recommendation rather than a drawback; the 
brilliant singers who have lately reigned supreme 
amongst us having carried that art as far as it 
could go, and, we opine, much beyond what is 
rational or even pleasing. Tlence we imagine, 
when this new candidate for public faver shall 
come to be better known and appreciated, her 
pure and impassioned style may work some con- 
siderable reform in our present somewhat vitiated 

; “ Sar " 
public taste. Mme. Frezzolini has a fine person 
and expressive countenance, and her action, 
though perhaps a little too redundant, is graceful, 
and illustrative of the character she represents, 
and the situations into which it is thrown. Her 
latter scenes were most effective, and worthy of 
the encouraging applause she received—she was 
called for at the conclusion of the opera. We 
think we may safely augur for her a distinguished 
popularity ; and for the theatre, success and profit 
from her exertions —Mus. World, April 28, 1842. 

Mme. Frezzolini, by her excellent performance 
of Tuesday evening, has fully confirmed the pre- 
vious favorable impression she had created ; her 
singing throughout was irreproachable, and her 
acting of the most impressive description. Her 
voice, which is perfect both in intonation and 
register, seems to be entirely at her disposal ; and 
she has acquired the happy wisdom to choose 
rightly where she should be florid, where decla- 
matory, and where pathetic, each of which she 
gives us by turns, with a freshness of organ and 
feeling truly captivating. —J/bid. May 12. 

The seducingly mellow flavor of a ripe peach 
wins the taste back to pure and simple nature. 
—The performance of Mme. Frezzolini in Anna 
Bolena on Saturday and ‘Tuesday last, has had a 
similar effect—the less ornate, and as we think, 
preferable modern style of Italian vocalization of 
which this artiste is so admirable a specimen, was 
completely triumphant over two of the most bril- 
liant audiences of the season ; and Mme. Frezzo- 
lini may at last congratulate herself on having 
made an impression on the English public which 
cannot be easily effaced. 

Anna Bolena is one of the happiest, perhaps 
the best. of Donizetti's numerous efforts; and the 
performance of Mme. Frezzolini in the heroine, 

ave to it a spring, freshness, and second youth— 
ner acting was full of intelligence, and her sing- 
ing most eloquent, touching and impressive— 
Rubini sustained his old and favorite part with 
his accustomed winning ability and effect, and 
Lablache personated the royal wife epicure with 
surprising truthfulness and potentiality. — /did. 
July 14, 

On Saturday evening, Mme. Frezzolini took 
her leave of an English audience in the role of 
Anna Bolena, and has certainly left an_impres- 
sion of her talent, which will not be effaced ;— 
save that she labors too obviously in her perform- 
ance, and is apt to overstrain her beautiful and 
delicate voice, we think her entitled to higher 
praise than any vocalist who has been introduced 
to the English public during the present and sev- 
eral past seasons.—/bid. July 21. 





Mario, Guasco, Persiani were, to use a hospital 
phrase, all down together. Whether they or any 
of them suffered from the Frezzolinian fever, we 
know not, but at last, Beatrice di Tenda was an- 
nounced, and Mme. Poggi (for that is Frezzolini’s 
real appellation) appeared. Again a bepuffed 
continental reputation proved injurious. Ferrara, 
Pisa, Bologna, Turin, Milan, Vienna, and Heaven 
knows how many other places, had been galvan- 
iezd by the illustrious soprano, but she did not 
electrify London. With a voice as light, or 
nearly as light as Sontag’s, she attempted the 
triumphs of Grisi, and took little by the motion. 
—London paper. Aug. 25. 

The Evening Post has received a communica- 
tion from Mr. Ullman respecting the paragraph 
about Mme. (or Mile.?) Frezzolini which we 
copied last week from the London Athenewn. 
Mr. U. writes: 

You will have full opportunity to hear Frezzo- 
lini, whom I present as a star inferior to none 
and superior to nearly all that have appeared on 
this continent. Please not to forget that I brought 
here Sontag and Lagrange, and be sure that ] 
possess sufficient amour propre not to engage, at 
a large salary, an artist who could not rank as 
high as these two great singers. ; 

The musical critic of the Athenaum is Mr. 

) ey, Who tooK Considerable pains to ¢ t ee, 
Chorley, who took lerable pains to get Mme 
Caradori engaged by me. This did not suit my 
yurpose, and I believe this article was dictated 
»y some petty malice. 


We doubt not the American audiences will 


judge for themselves, without much regard to the 


age, past fame or antecedents of the singer; and, 
if they like her, will be quite glad to find Mr. 
Ullman’s second thought the best, although he 
did much depreciate the Frezzolini in the circu- 
lar with which he heralded his importation of 
LAGRANGE. 


Musical Chit-Chat. 


We accidentally omitted, in several late numbers, 
to credit the translation of Ferpinanp HI Lien’s 
admirable letters about the Festival at Aix la Cha- 
pelle, to the London Musical World... .A letter from 
London, from our old correspondent “ Trovator,” has 
reached us just too late for insertion in this number ; 
it shall appear next week....The Promenade Con- 
certs at the Boston Musie Hall are to wind up to- 
night with a monster concert by all the six bands 
combined, for the benefit of the management, If one 
brass band, blowing its fort/ssimo in that hall, is 
enough to take your head off, what will six do? blow 
it on again, to the tune of “Chaos come again’’? 
.«+.The good people of Salem have opened a sub- 
scription for Promenade Concerts, to be given by 
Gilmore's Brass Band... .Signorina CAROLINA FER- 
RARI, a young Milanese lady of eighteen, has written 
both the words and music of an opera soon to be 
produced at La Seala....Dr. Herrman Zoprr, who 
has furnished us the interesting articles on Weber 
and Mendelssohn, is the founder and head of the 
so-called “Opera Academy” in Berlin. He is a 
native of Glagau in Silesia, one of the most distin- 
guished pupils of Marx, and the author of an opera, 
* Mahomet,” which has been highly praised by Liszt 
and others of the New School tendency. Articles 
in Berlin and Hamburg papers and in the Westmins- 
ter Review speak warmly of his talent as a musician 
and composer, He is certainly a thinker. 

Mr. Ullman has out a new batch of cards in the 
New York papers. M. Rogers and Herr Formes 
will arrive during the latter part of this month. The 
opera for Frezzovini’s debut on Monday will be 
La Sonnambula, in which Sig Lasocetta and Sig. 
GASSIER are to appear, Nothing farther yet trans- 





pires about the proposed grand union..... There is 
warm controversy between certain New York and 
Philadelphia papers, as to which city best supports 
the Opera, and which Academy pays. The Bulletin 
states that the Philadelphia Academy, since its open- 
ing last February, has been used about sixty times 
for opera, more than sixty times for promenade con- 
certs, and several times for balls, and that the mana- 
ger has made money by all these; whereas the New 
York Academy in the same period has been used 
but twelve times for opera, six times for promenade 
concerts, two or three times for balls, and uniformly 
with a loss of money. The last of the promenade 
concerts at the Philadelphia Academy (they have 
had an orchestra, led by Bergmann, not a brass 
band!) took place this week, with a crowded aud- 
ience. 

THALBERG announces three concerts at Niblo’s 
Saloon, to take place early this month, Will he 
report progress on the banjo? Will he give practi- 
sal evidence of his proficiency ? or is the first fresh- 
ness of this new luxury of “ High Art” reserved for 
the Parisians ?%...... Paropr is at Bolton, Lake 
George, which is like “her Como,” so she says. 
They have “ Parodi soup” at the hotel there...... 
Mr. F. F. Muevver, our Handel and Haydn organ- 
ist for many years, has accepted the invitation of Dr, 
Sprague’s church in Albany, at $1,200 per annum, 
(said to be the largest salary received by any organ- 
ist in the United States). That society pay about 
the same sum for singers...... The organ at St. 
Paul’s, Albany, to which Mr. Geo Wa. Warren 
returns, has been rebuilt by Wm. A. Jounson, of 
Westfield, and is one of the largest two-bank organs 
in the country, containing thirty seven stops, fifteen 
of which are new, with a superb pedal bass. Mr. 
Warren’s piano and singing classes begin a new 
term on the 21st. 

The “ Sanctus,” which is the last new book of 
Psalmody upon our table, compiled and in large 
part composed by Epwarp Hamitton, of Worces- 











ter, and published by Phillips & Sampson, of this | 


city, should be the paragon of musical perfection. if 
it fulfil the half of what is set forth as the aim of the 
composer in a Worcester review of the work, which 
is: * That the music should be original, without odd 
conceits and what may be called cheap surprises. The 
aim of the composer has been, as we infer from his 
productions, that they should be simple and easy 
without puerility ; rich in harmony. without chro- 
matic redundance; graceful in melody, without sen- 
timentality ; strong, without angularity or rough- 
ness; and, in respect to rhythm, dignified without 
dal'ness, and sprightly without frivolity.” Certainly 
we have not seen a hetter description of what a good 
psalm tune should be and should not be. 


Rocer, the tenor, has returned to Paris from 
Hamburg. where he appeared as George Brown in 
La Dame Blanches, Raoul ( Huguenots), Fra Diavolo, 
Eleazar (La Ju‘ve), and Masaniello. These operas 
were all given in the German language, in which M. 
Roger, an immense favorite with the Germans, is @ 
proficient. Mme. LAGRANGE, too, can sing in Ger- 
man, and Formers is a German; so that the new 
opera company of the New York Academy will not 
lack principal singers enongh to give Fidelio, and 
other German operas, should they be disposed to do 
so good a thing ...The new Voeal Association in 
London, under the direction of Mr. Benepict, and 
numbering some three hundred singers, gave their 
third concert at the Svdenham Palace last month 
They were assisted hy the hand of the Crvstal Palace 
Company, and all the music was selected from the 
works of Mendelssohn, including four of the Part- 
songs. the finale to Loreley, the “ Walpurgis Night,” 
the Symphony in A major (* Italian”), the Concerto 
in G minor. (played by Miss Arabella Goddard,) 
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Some anonymous scribbler sends us the following ; 
it is villainous metre, but good meat: 
After reading ‘‘ Satter on the Music of the Future.” 
Young Germany, buoyant and hopeful, but erring, 
For excessive originals set up a claim, 
And scorn to be hampered, much rather preferring 
Eccentricity to a conventional fame. 
Thus to set rules and nature a wholesale defiance 
Is a musical whim it were pity to spoil ; . 
But who model from nothing, in art or in science, 
Seldom fail to find nothing the fruit of their toil! 
When BriGnowr was singing in Philadelphia, a 
poet in the corner of the City Item gave utterance to 
his ecstatic torments in the following 


LINES TO BRIGNOLI, 
Upon his singing in the opera of ** Masaniello.” 


BY T. H. UNDER. 

A voice in the Opera House, 

On the stage and under the Hall! 

He is singing an air that is known to me, 

A passionate ballad, gallant and gay, 

A martial song like a trumpet’s call! 

Singing aloud in the morning of life, 

Or, rather an evening in the latter end of May, 
Singing of men that in battle array, 

Ready in heart and ready in hand, 

March with banner, and bugle and fife 

To the death, for their native land. 

Brignoli, with his exquisite face, 

And wild voice pealing up to the sunny sky, 
And feet like sunny gems on an April green 
Brignoli in the light of his youth and his grace, 
Singing a Barcarole, and a duet of Liberty, 
Singing How brightly breaks the Morning, 

Till I well could weep for a chorus so languid and base, 
For a chorus so cold and so very unadorning. 


Silence, beautiful voice ! 

B> still, for you only trouble the mind 

With a joy in which I cannot rejoice, 

A glory I shall not find. 

Still} I will hear you no more, 

For your sweetness hardly leaves me a choice, 
But to move to the stage and fall before 

Not him, who is not an idol of mine, 

Not him, not him, but a voice! 


The Atheneum speaks thus of the service music in 
St. George’s Chapel, at Windsor : 


What visitor is there that can enter St. George’s 
Chapel, at Windsor, without a tolerably vigorous 
anathema against the smoke-colored window, in 
which glass was dalled, and old tracery torn doom, 
in order that an oil picture, by good President West, 
who was only a discolorist, might be counterfeited as 
closely as possible. A late experience of Sunday 
music there, suggests to us that reform in more arts 
than one is wanted to make the solemnity of Eng- 
land’s Palace-chapel what it should be. The service 
music, though carefully performed, and with suffi- 
cient force, was as rococo, without being as reveren- 
tial, as the anthems of Florimel Greene, with their 
| quaverings and their progressions alla Rosal‘a, belong: 
ing to the time of decadence for cathedral writing. 
Regarding this, however, we might have been sile nt, 
had not a more signal instance of false taste aecom- 
panied it—in the shape of a performance of the 
andante to Beethoven’s Symphony in D. curt short; 
—whether short or long, inadmissible, puerile, and 
ineffective as a movement for the organ. The vol- 
Untary was as objectionable as the displavs of opera 
music, with which the ear of the Italian traveller is 
treated on the organ of St. Mark’s, Venice, or the 
four organs in St. Antony’s, at Padua—or the fine 
instrument at Como. (exhibitions over which Eng- 
lish tourists have been used to make themselves con- 
temptuously merry).—in its way a piece of discord 
as alien to the spirit of the place as the West window. 


Herr Sessetpere is the name of a new German 
basso profondo, said to have a stupendously deep 
Voice, who has made his appearance at the Grand 
Opera of Paris in Ze Prophéete....Herr Taupert, 
of Berlin, has composed a new opera on the subject 
f “Macbeth,” for the Royal Opera house. The 
Atheneum says there is an older German “ Macheth,” 
by M CHELARD, too much forgotten, though it is 
an opera, the care, cleverness and combination of 








which should have kept it alive... .The same journal 


has the following: 

The death of the Prince de la Moskowa, son to 
Marshal Ney, claims a word of announcement here 
because of the leading position held by him during 
the later years of his life in the musical world of 
Paris. As an amateur, the Prince de la Moskowa 
stood first ina circle rather remarkable, inasmuch 
as it comprised such an admirahle tenor singer of 
the first class as Prince Belgiojoso—on the right of 
his accomplishment as a composer. Two operettas 
by him, Le Cent Suisse and Yvonne, were produced 
at the Opera Comique without discredit to his repu- 
tation. The concerts of unaccompanied vocal music 
of the ancient school, which were got up under his 
superintendence, were during many seasons the rage 
in Paris. 

The Emperor of Russia, on learning that the elder 
LABLACHE was ordered, on account of his health, 
not to think of again appearing on the stage, has sent 
to the great artist his nomination to the dignity of 
“Bis Majesty’s singer,” accompanied with a gold 
medal enriched with diamonds, bearing the inserip- 
tion, “ Pour distinction ;” the medal to he suspended 
from the neck by the ribbon of the Order of St. 
Andrew. M. Lanvacne (says the London Chronicle 
of Aug. 10) is so much improved in health that we 
understand it is not at all improbable he will return 


to the Italian opera during the approaching season in 


Paris....Mlle. PiccoLomint, it is said, is about to 
marry Lorp Warp, the owner of the Covent 
Garden, and other theatres in London...... Prof. 


Fiscnuorr, formerly director of the Conservatorium 
of Vienna, died in that city in the beginning of Au- 
gust. He has left behind him a rare and valuable 
collection of MSS., and scores of celebrated masters, 
which date from a very early period. He had suf- 
fered much for many years, and died at the early 
age of fifty-three.... Herr Anton Scumirt, a well- 
known literary in the 
world, died on the 4th of July, at Salzburg, at the 
He was the custos of 

His life of “ Hof- 
haimer.” a musician of Salzburg, who was born in 
1459. is amongst the most interesting and popular of 


celebrity German reading 
advanced age of seventy-one. 
the imperial library in Vienna. 


his biographical works. 

MusiIcat anp Dramatic Gossip oF THE ConTI- 
NENT. — Meyerbeer has returned to Paris, and of 
course the ever-to-he-produced A fricaine is spoken of, 
the Mrs. Harris of the Parisian musical world. The 
Italian journals annonnee the production of a new 
composer, Signor Sorrao, a pupil of Mercadante. 
The opera is called Pergolese. and was brought out 
with © great success” at the Fondo, of Naples. Now 
is the time for singers and composers; never were 
they better paid or more appreciated. Verdi can 


likes for a new 


” 


get almost as much 


opera, and we have agents in Paris looking out for 


money as he 


lady and gentlemen singers, who may almost choose 
their theatre, if possessing the shadow of a name. 
America threatens to become a profitable market for 
the sellers of sweet sounds. In a brief space of time 
there will be thrge or four large theatres in the Uni- 
ted States permanently demanding vocalists who 
can sing Italian operas. Mme, Frezzolini is already 
engaged; Mme. Borghi-Mamo has more than one 
offer, To metan American agent the other day who 
said, speaking of the lyrical demands of this coun- 
trv, “If the article can be found, sir. we have a large 
musical-consuining public, ready to pay their money. 
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BOSTON MUSIC SCHOOL. 


UE Fitth Term of the Boston Music School will commence 
on Monday, the 5th of October next, at Mercantile Hall. 
Instruction will be given in the following departments :— 
System of Notation, Harmony, Counterpoint and Fugue, Com- 
position with reference to Musical Form and I: strumentari p, 
Vocalization, Practice in Chorus Singing, Piano-Forte, Violin, 
and any of the Orchestral Instruments. Price of Tuition $25 
per term. 
Board of Instruction :—B. F Baker, J. W. Apams, Levi P. 
Homer, J.C D Parker. and Wittiam Scautrze 
For particulars, address B F. Baker, No 4 Rowe Place. 
WM. READ, Sec’y of the Corporation. 











INSTRUCTION, 


—BY— 


DR. GUSTAV SCHILLING. 
CARD. 

One of the first scientific musicians of Europe, and decidedly 
the ablest and most thorough teacher of music, Dr Gustavus 
Schilling, author of a number of most superior didactic and 
other musical works, has arrived here to establish in the 
United States a Public Academy of Music, similar to the Con- 
servatoires of Europe. I am anxious to recommend him most 
urgently to all those who seck higher perfection in the science 


8. THALBERG. 


MUSICAL 


of music. 
New York, 1857. 





Before realizing my project (already announced in American 
Mu:ic Journals) of a Musical Conservatory. I propose to give 
special instruction to Ladies and Gentlemen desirous of be- 
coming accomplished arti-ta or competent teachers. Instruc- 
tion will be imparted in the following branches, viz :— 

lst—Piano-torte, Organ, Singing, (to include hereafter, also, 
every other instrument) 

2d—The general science of Music—Harmony, Composition, 
Structure or Form, Theory of Instruments, Instrumentation, 
History, Esthetics, Acoustics, Vidactics. 

In the former of these departments instruction will be im- 
parted to each pupil individually ; in the latter several pupils 
can participate jointly. All these subjects of study will follow 
in regular course, each pupil receiving instru: tion daily, Any 
person, however, may devote himself either to oue or several 
of the branches. at pleasure 

1 also propose to perfect amateurs in either one of the above 
studies 

For particulars, apply to 

DR. G. SCHILLING, 
179 West 15th Street, New York, 
Or, care of Mr. C. HARTMANN, 44 Franklia St. 


AUGUST HAMANN, 


TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
May be addressed at Messrs, Russell & Richardson's 
Music Store, 283 shameiatitetian Street. 





OLIVE ER DITSON & CO, 


AT THEIR 


New and Capacious Music Store, 
No. 277 WASHINGTON S8T., 


Would call the a‘tention of the Musical ee ap to their large 
and cons‘antly increasing Spoc 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
SHIEET MUSIC and MUSIC BOOKS, 
AND AN 
UNSURPASSED ASSORTMENT 
—Or— 

Pianos and Melodeons for Sale and to Let. 


The recent publications of 0. D. & Co. comprise, 


VENDUS CELEBRATED OPERA OF TL TROVATORE, with 
Ttalivn and English words, Price $3. 


RACH’S 48 PRELUDES AND FUGUES. Vol I. Price $3. 


THE BEETHOVEN COLLECTION OF SACRED MUSIC: 
comprising Themes fiom the Works of Beethoven, Haydn, 
Mozart, and other eminent Composers; and Oriziral Tonnes, 
Chants and Anthems The whole harmonized in four parts, 
with an Accompaniment for the Org¢n By E Ives,Jr, 
W. Arpers and H C. Timu. New Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. Price #1 

THE OPERATIC ALBUM: A Collection of Musie in Parts, 
for Ladies’ voices intended purticularly for Seminaries, 
Tligh Sehools, Musical Classes and the Social Circle. Price 
67 vents. 

TITE MUSICAL WREATII: A Collection of Songs, compris- 
ing the beauvies of English, German. French and Tralian 
melody, with Englivh words, by Percival, McLeod and 
others. Elited by E Ives, Jr. Price $1 

MUSICAL RECREATIONS: OR, A RELIEF FROM STUDY. 
A Collection of Two-Part Songs, consisting mostly of Ele- 
gaint Extraets from the Works of Eminent Composers, with 
English words, written expres-ly for the purpose, and in- 
tented ta he sung by One or Fifty voices. By E. Ives, Jr. 
Price 50 cents. 

TUE MUSICAL SPELLING BOOK: A New Method of In- 
struction in the Rudiments of Music, together with a Choice 
Series of Musical Recreations. Prive 75 cents. 

IN PRESS: A lirge number and variety of Valuahle Works, 
the names and general features of which will soon be made 


public. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO. 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS, 
AND DEALERS IN PIANO-FORTES & MELODEONS, 


277 ‘Weshingten St., Boston. 


ATHENZUM EXHIBITION, 


The Second Exhibition will open WEDNESDAY, Julv 15, 
wi havew collection of Pictures, among which wil! be found, 
The Visitation, by Page; The First N. KB. Thansgiving, by 
Elwin White: adlitional pictures by Allston; and other 
works by New York and Boston Artists. 
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FIRST PREMIUM PIANO-FORTES. 


CHICKERING & SONS 


Have received the following awards for their exhibition of 


PIANO-F'ORTES 
At the Fairs of 1856 





FROM THE 
Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Association 
FOR THE 


BEST GRANDS, SEMI-GRANDS, and 
PARLOR GRANDS, 


“For most decided and meritorious Improvements,” 


THE GOLD MEDAL. 
FOR THE BEST SQUARE PIANOS, 
THE SILVER MEDAL. 
FOR THE BEST PIANO-FORTE CASES, 
THE SILVER MEDAL. 
FOR THE BEST PIANO-FORTE HARDWARE, 
BRONZE MEDAL. 
FOR THE BEST SPECIMEN OF JIG-SAWING 
BRONZE MEDAL. 





FROM THE 
American Institute, New York, 
FOR THE 
ST GRAND PIANO, 
THE GOLD MEDAL. 


BE 





FROM THE 
Pennsylvania State Agricultural Society, 
THE HIGHEST PREMIUM, 
A SILVER MEDAL. 





ALSO, 
At the Illinois State Fair, 
THE HIGHEST PREMIUM, 
A SILVER MEDAL. 





This House was established in 1828, ty JONAS CHICKER- 
ING, and up to the present time has furnished 19,000 
PIANOS. For the exhibition of these Pianos in the United 
States and in England, they have been awarded— 

Eleven Gold Medals, 
Seventeen Silver Medals, 


Four Bronze Medals. 





WAREROOMS, 
MASONIC TEMPLE, 
TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 


WILLI AM A. JOHNSON, 


ORGAN BUILDER, 
WESTFIELD, MASS. 


s. B. 3a A. Xs q, : 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
Rooms at Rev. A. A. Miner’s Church. ... School Street, Boston. 


IE w s’ 
PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 
PIANO-FORTE, 
Manufactory, 379 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


G. ANDRE & Co., 
Dépét of Foreign and American Music, 


1104 CIIESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


Agents of J. André, Offenbach, Publisher of the complete Edi- 
tions of Beethoven's, Clementi’ * Hayda’s and Mozart’s wera. 


POPPI IP 











EDWARD L. BALCH, | 


Novello’s Cheap MUSIC, 


(Imported from England) 


3 8 Q, Broadway, N.Y. 


To Choral Societies and Choirs. 


TOVELLO'S Catalogue, No. 8, contains a list of Music 
for the use of Choral Societies, Church Choirs, and Singing 
Classes, printed in separate Vocal and Orchestral Parts. 
Containing Oratorios, Odes, Cantatas, Festival Hymns and 
Anthems; Operatic Music, Scngs, Duets, Trios, Quartets and 
Choruses; Overtures, Symphonies and Marches; Madrigals 
and Glees; Musie with Latin words ; Masses, Motets, &c., &c., 
sent postage free for one cent. 
The Vocal Parts are printed in full music size at the rate of 


three cents per page. 
Novello’s Octavo Editions of Oratorios, 
Of Mandel, Haydn, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, &e , in Vocal 
Score, with Piano-forte accompaniment Handel's Messiah, 
$1 63; Judas Maccaheus, $1 63; Haydn's Creation, $1 25. 
All the Oratorios of these great masters have been published 
in this series at similarly low prices. 
NOVELLO’S OCTAVO CHORUSES, 

All the Choruses in the octavo editions of the Oratorios may 
be had di-tinet in Vocal Score, with Organ and Pianoforte 
accompaniment, at 3, 6, 9, or 13 cents each. 

NOVELLO’S CHORAL HAND-BOOK. 

A collection of music in separate vocal parts. In this work 
are published the whole of the chorus parts of the following 
Oratorios : 

Handel's ** Messiah,” price 38 cents each part. 

Handel's ‘* Judas Maccabreus,’’ price 88 cents 
each part. 

Handel's ‘* Samson,”’ price 38 cents each part. 

These parts are printed in the octavo size with the Alto and 
Tenor parts in the Treble Cleff. 

COLLECTION OF GLEES. 

Novello’s Glee Hive, Part Song Book, and the Musical Times 
and Singing Class Circular. For particulars see Catalogue, No. 
5, sent postage free for one cent. 

NOVELLO’S MUSIC STORE, 
389 Broadway, New York, 


And at 69 Dean Street, Soho Square, and 24 Poultry, London. 


J.C. D. PARKER, 


Enstructor of the Piano-Forte, Organ & Barmong, 
3 HAYWARD PLACE. 


SIGNOR AUZVUSTO BENDELARI 
Gives Instruction in Singing. 
Residence No. 86 Pinckney Street. 
Piano-Forte Instruction. 
MLLE. GABRIELLE DE LAMOTTE, 
RESIDENCE, 55 HANCOCK STREET. 
J. He REDpLEerT, 
PUBLISHER OF MUSIC, 


And Bealer in Musical Merchandise, 
544 BROADWAY, ALBANY. 





SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 
IMPORTERS DF FOREIGN MUSIC, 
No. 769 BROADWAY, corner of Ninth St. 

NEW YORK, 
ADOLPH KIELBLOCK, 
Cracker of the Wiana oh Singing, 


U. 8S. HOTEL. 

JOB PRINTING 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION NEATLY AND PROMPTLY 
EXECUTED AT THE OFFICE OF 
EDWARD L. BALCH, 
NO. 21 SCHOOL STREET. 


Cc. BREUS ING, 
IMPORTER OF FOREICN MUSIC, 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

Dépét of Erard’s Grand Pianos. 
CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 


{G> Constantly on hand a complete assortment of American 
Publications. 








RUSSELL & RICHARDSON’S 
MONTHLY 
CATALOGUE OF NEW MUSIC. 


ARS SS 2. 
—=- > 

VOCAL MUSIC. 
TEARS OF LOVE, (F) Dieniassa rena Walter Maynard, 
MINNIE BROWN, Song and Chorus (F) 3.. - P. Danks, 
FLORENCE MAY, (E flat | eer E ae Hosmer, 
RELLY MAY, (D)3. S. Markstein, 
I MUST COME OUT NEXT SPRING, MAMMA, 

SORD. .vesncve sche ctncrnnsenthoveeesonen Pete Morris, 25 
MAMMA WON’T LET ME MARRY YET, Comic, 
25 
25 


25 
25 
25 
25 


1B OD ere eo Pete Morris, 
TWENTY YEARS AGO, (D) 3............. J. N.@rouch, 


INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 
LAUGHING RILL WALTZ, (G)8...... Geo. Byron Ware, 
SUNNY MEMORIES WALTZ, (A)4......... WP Crane, 
VALSK CHAKMANTE, (E flat) 4......... Sextus Sawtelle, 
LES CLOCHES DU MONASTERE, (D flat) 4....L. Wely, 
TO THE COTTAGE OF MY MOTHER, No. 1, of 

the * Signs of Love,” Vars., (G)4......... Ch. Grobe, 

BMILY 'POUBA, (FPR, c.cccsssesncece Mrs, Wm. Garrett, 
PO TUR, CA BMG 6 ov vvc0des sc casuece J.C. D. Parker, 
OTT rey AUDRED 5 655.4000 040 ae eae een A. Loeschhorn, 
SPANTARD’S SERENADE, (E minor) 4....A. Jungmann, 
LA MUETTE DE PORTICT, Op. 52, (E)7 Ps same Thalberg, 7 
THOUGHTS OF HOME, Galop, (D)4........ Il. P. Crane, 
POLONAISE BRILLANTE, (¥ sharp) 7...J.C. D. Parker, 
THE SHEAF. In Six Nos. By Geo. Byron Ware. 1l5c. each. 

No. 1—L’Elisire d’Amore, (€) 2. 

No. 2—Flowers of Spring, (G) 2. 

No. 3—Luerezia Borgia, (G) 2. 

No. 4—Bells of the Monastery, (D) 2. 

No, 5—11 Trovatore, (D) 2. 

No. 6—La Traviata, (F) 2. 

EXPLANATION OF LETTERS AND FIGURES, 

The letters after the name of each of the above pieces, signify 
the key in which the piece is written. To express the compa- 
rative diffic ulty of execution of different pieces, we bave intro- 
duced a scale of figures, running from 1, (which represents 
very easy, inclusive to 7, [which is applied to the most diffi- 
cult niusic.]} 


INSTRUCTOR for Beginners on the ORGAN, 
for the formation of the Leguto style of playing. By C. H. 





F SRAMRR BRRK 


RINK. In Two Books, each $1 50. 
HOWE’S NEW AMERICAN PIANO-FORTE SCHOOL 
WHOS 0 WOHIPY 2 so on oss anc wees LeeeeN ee ne . 50 
HOWE’S NEW AMERICAN MELODEON and SERA- 
PHINE without o Masters; .osiss.0ss0sccessdscnsecneen 50 


HOWE'S NEW AMERICAN GUITAR SCHOOL with- 

ws CRED PBR). 5 i's 5 06: 500505.5.6050n00s seen aes anak eee . 50 

0G> Abridged editions of each of the above Instruction Books 
at 25 cents each, 





The MUSICIAN'S @EIDK, # ia lange Quarto of 80 pages, don- 
taining the Life of Thalberg, anlysis of 4000 celebrateu Musical 
works, Musical engravings, and two beautiful pieces of Music, 
&e.—a book of great value to all Musicians—sent to any ad- 
dress on the receipt of four cents in stamps, to defray postage. 
Direct your application to 


RUSSELL & RICHARDSON, 
Publishers, 291 Washington Street, Boston. 


oo Ba WATKINS ck Co. 
: (Successors to Resp & WATKINS,) 
> Wholesale & Retail Dealers in 
— 4PIANO-FORTES 
( AND MELODEONS, 


From the most celebrated 









Eastern Manufactories. 
WAREHOUSE and SHOWROOMS, 
No. 51 Randolph Street,........Chicago, Ill. 





HALLE S DAVIS & CO. 
MANUFACTURERS OP 


Grand, Parlor Grand, 
and Square 


. WITH THEIR 
PALbNT SUSPENSION BRIDGE AND GRAND ACTION. 


409 Washington Street, Boston, 
(ot Boylston Market.) 


J. TRENKLE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE,. 
Residence No. 56 Kneelapd Street. 








TERMS OP ADVERTISIN' a 


First insertion, per lime. .........e0008 oe veceee dO CO. 
Each subsequent insertion, per line...... sovcee 5 
For one colunin, (126 lines) firatinsertion...... $12.00 
Do do each subsequent. .. .#6 00 
Special notices (leaded), exch insertion, per line 20 cts. 
Payment~ requined in advance; for yearly advertisements, 
agpnenty in advance. 
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MUSIC AND JOR PRINTING OFFICF. 
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